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FRIBURG CATHEDRAL. 


FROM THE AMERICAN IN EUROPE. 


Frisure possesses a magnificent cathedral, 
the carving and ornaments of which are by some 
supposed to surpass those even of Strasburg, 
which at least speaks very highly in their favor. 
Certainly, if not so stately, it is extremely beau- 
tiful. From the terrace of a hermitage without 
the town, a certainly splendid view is command- 
ed, while the river which runs beneath, (and over 
the valley of which, elegant suspension bridges 
are thrown here and there,) give an air of pictu- 
resque lightness to the whole, heightened by the 
sight of cattle grazing in the meadows, and 
peasant maidens chatting together in the open 


air. 

The following tradition is told of the Grotto of 
St. Odille, which is in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Friburg :-— 

Odille, daughter of the Duke of Alsace, hav- 
ing been brought up in a convent to the ‘habits of 
a religious life, resolved to devote herself to hea- 
ven by taking the veil, and one day departed 
from her father’s court for this purpose, leaving 
all the noble young knights, her suitors, in the 
greatest grief. ‘ 

Among the number was a German prince, on 
whom her father, Duke Attich, had looked with 
favor, but to avoid whose suit she had set forth 
habited as a beggar, and thus passed the Rhine 
in a small boat. The Duke discovering this, in 
his anger and disappointment set out in pursuit ; 
and, from the boatman’s description, had’no doubt 
but that he was on her track, and continued to 
follow with fresh energy. 

Odille, climbing one of the forest mountains, 
had sat down to rest, and, while engaged in 





pare, hearing the sound of horses’ feet, looked 
elow, and beheld her father’s troopers climbing 
the zig-zag path. She hastily rose to her feet, 
but, naked, tender, and bleeding, they réfused to 
bear her onward, and she fell exhausted to the 
ground. 

In her agony and alarm, horrified at the pos- 
sibility that she, who had intended to become the 
bride of heaven, should be compelled to accept 
the hand of an earthly lover, she prayed fervent- 
ly for deliverance. ‘The rock opened, and when 
again it closed, she had disappeared. Presently 
she heard her father’s voice, in his bereavement, 
calling upon her. 

“ My child! my child!” he cried, “where art 
thou gone to?” 

“ My father,” her voice replied, while he trem- 
bled at hearing these familiar tones comin 
from the mysterious shelter she had foun 
—‘“ My father, you persecute him who loves 
me.” 

Recognizing in all this the will and influ- 
ence of a superior power, Duke Attich swore to 
respect his daughter's vow, and promised to build 
for her a convent. The rock opened, and, ‘ar- 
rayed in garments of a {heavenly brightness, 
Odille came forth, and fell upon his bosom. 

From that day the rock remained open, a 
spring bubbled forth, a medicinal brunnen (profi- 
table spec.) was established, and (English) pil- 
grims went to visit it, and to play cards there. 
If there is a moral in this good old story, let 
the reader, discover it; for my part I didn’t 
try. 





MINE! 
FOR A GERMAN AIR. 


O now my heart is beating as her name I keep 
—- 
And I drink up joy like wine; 
O how my heart is beating as her name I keep 
repeating, 
For the lovely girl is mine! 
She’s rich, she's fair, beyond compare— 
Of noble mind, serene and kind ; 
O how my heart is beating as her name I keep 
repeating, 
For the lovely girl is mine! 


O how my heart is beating as her name I keep 
repeating, 
In a music soft and fine ; 


O how my heart is beating as her name I keep 
repeating, 


For the dearest girl-is mine ! 
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She owns no lands, has no white hands— 
Her lot is poor, her life obscure ; 
Yet how my heart is beating as her name I keep 
repeating, 
For the dearest girl is mine ! 
*Chambers’s Journal. 





TO MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


The hay is carried; and the Hours 
Snatch, as they pass, the linden-flow’rs ; 
And children leap to pluck a spray 
Bent earthward, and then run away. 
Park-keeper! catch me those grave thieves 
About whose frocks the fragrant leaves, 
Sticking and fluttering here and there, 
No false nor faltering witness bear. 

I never view such scenes as these, 
In grassy meadow girt with trees, 
But comes a thought of her who now 
Sits with serenely patient brow 
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Amid deep sufferings: none hath told 
More pleasant tales to young and old. 
Fondest was she of Father Thames, 
But rambled to Hellenic streams ; 
Nor even there could any tell 

The country’s purer charms so well 


As Mary Mitford. 
Verse! go forth 


And breathe o’er gentle breasts her worth. 
Needless the task . . but should she see 
One hearty wish from you and me, 
A moment’s pain it may assuage . . 
A roseleaf on the couch of Age. 

Water Savace Lanpor. 
, July 24, 1854. 





HEXAMETERS AT PONTABERGLASLLYN. 


Pontaberglasllyn, in rocky North Wales 
Famed for salmon and artists, black cattle and gales. 


Taree or four wandering artists were dining at 


Pontaberglasllyn 

(Bridge o’er the dark blue pool ; for glas is blue 
in the Keltic— 

One of the etyms. of glass; while glacies, ice, is 
the other), 


There were these wanderers dining, with lots of 
cold grouse from their knapsacks— 

Ham, tongue, massive Bolognas cylindrical, cla- 
ret and whiskey ; 

Pink Curacoa from Amsterdam, forth from its 
flask most agacive, 

Pouring like oil. So dined they; and one with 
a bugle the echoes 

Roused from the mighty precipitous hillsides 
starting by thousands ; 

One dashed down a sketch of the scene ; another, 
the idlest, 

Watched the wild clouds fly past, and puffed his 
fragrant havanna. 


Twilight apace stole on. And when the hills in 
the twilight 
Darkened the mystic glen, there came a spectral 
rocession 
Over the narrow bridge, a line of abbots and 


riors, 
Headed by Jocelyn, Bishop of Wells in the ages 
departed— 
Bishop of somnolent Wells, the sleepiest city in 
Europe. 


“Nineteenth century, riffraff!” exclaimed the 
rubiound bishop ; 

“In my city of Wells ye have dwelt, have eaten 

- its peaches, 

Dined with its prandial Canons who sleep in the 
shade of the Minster, 

Rambled about its downs, talked poetical trash 
to its ladies, 

All without reverent thought of my antique 
glory and greatness. 

Palace and Minster remain—my aviaries, apia- 
ries, deerpark, 

Orangeries, pineries, heronries, rookeries, fishe- 
ries, gardens, 

Time and barbaric men have swept them away 
into chaos! 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Artists ye call yourselves, eh? And where's 
your esthetic, conceptive 

Power, that the Antique Time can cast no gleam 
on your canvas— 

But that in linns and chasms of Wales you must 
hunt for a subject ? 

Go—ye are Vanity’s priests. Doctor Pusey and 
Ruskin the fluent 

(Pusey the arid and mystic, and Ruskin the loud 
and sonorous), 

They are the only men who redeem this villanous 
era. 


Lo! the bishop was gone. The artists ended 
their pic-nic, 

Having to sleep at the Tan y Bwlch; but the 
torrent for ever 

Thunders down to the sea, without pause for 
bishop or painter. 

Mortimer Coiiins. 
Dublin Univ. Mag. 





MarTerNAL Soricitupg or A Brar. — The 
old bear, when she saw us about to follow herup - 
the cleft, made a feint to charge down, possibly 
hoping to intimidate us, but stopped short after 
making a rush of a few yards, I did not particu- 
larly want to kill her ; for we were in an out-of- 
the-way place, where we should have been both- 
ered with the skin, so did not ascend the gully 
any higher, but sat down and took a quiet shot 
at her, from where I was stationed, perhaps a dis- 
tance of 300 yards. Upon hearing the report, and 
perhaps also seeing the bullet (which missed her) 
strike the ground, she made a sudden spring at 
her young one, pulled it underneath om and 
completely covered it with her own body. In a 
few moments she let it go, and made another 
rush downwards as if to charge; but looking 
wistfully at her cub, which remained stationary, 
turned back as before. Another shot had pre- 
cisely the same effect : she no sooner heard the 
report than she had the cub underneath her, and 
then followed a similar rush. I fired several other 
shots, with the same results after each ; and we 
now saw that she was endeavoring to induce the 
young one to follow her down, which it appeared 
afraid to do, often coming a little way, and then 
returning. The anxiety of the bear to shield her 
offspring from danger, and to inspire it with 
courage to follow her, were truly affecting. At 
last, after a great many shots had been fired, not 
one of which, I believe, took effect, the youngster 
was persuaded to face the danger, and they came 
down upon us like a shot. Fortunately for them, 
it was whilst I was re-loading the rifle, and they 
were upon us before I was ready. The gully was 
not more than ten yards wide, so they had to pass 

uite close; we jumped on one {side to give 
them room, and the old lady did not attempt 
to molest us, but went down hill as hard as 
ever she could go, with her cub by her side. 
Before I had the rifle capped and ready, they 
were far enough out of our reach. — Markham’s 
Himalayan Adventure. 
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From the Eclectic Review. 
Essays. Selected from Contributions to the 
“ Edinburgh Review.’ By Henry Rogers. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: Longman & Co. 


Mr. Rogers has only risen of late into 
universal reputation, although he had long 
deserved it. It has fared with him as 
with Thomas Hood, and with some others who 
had for many years enjoyed a dubious and 
struggling, although real and rising fame, till 
some signal hit, some “ Song of the Shirt,” 
or “ Eclipse of Faith,” introduced their names 
to millions who never heard of them before, 
and turned suddenly on their half-shadowed 
faces and broadest glare of fame. Thousands 
upon thousands who had never heard of 
ood’s “Progress of Cant” or his “Comic 
Annuals,” so soon as they read the “ Son 
of the Shirt” inquired eagerly for him, ot 
began to read his earlier works. And so, 
although literary men were aware of Mr. Ro- 
gers’s existence, and that he was an able con- 
tributor to the “Edinburgh Review,” the 
neral public knew not even his name till 
fhe “Eclipse of Faith” appeared, and till 
its great popularity excited a desire to become 
acquainted with his previous lucubrations. 
We met with the “Eclipse of Faith” at its 
first appearance, but have only newly risen 
from reading his collected articles, and pro- 
pose to record our impressions while they are 
yet fresh and warm. 

Henry Rogers, as a reviewer and writer, 
seems to think that he belongs to the school 
of Jeffrey and Macaulay, although possessed 
of ‘more learning and imagination than either, 
of a higher moral sense and manlier power 
than the first, and of a freer diction and an 
easier vein of wit than the second; and the 
style of deference and idolatry he uses to 
them and to Mackintosh might almost to his 
detractors appear either shameful from its 

crisy, ludicrous from its affectation, or 
silly from the ignorance it discovers of his own 
claims and comparative merits. We defy any 
unprejudiced man to read the two volumes he 
has reprinted from the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
and not to feel that he has encountered, on 
the whole, the most accomplished, manliest, 
healthiest, and most Christian writer who ever 
adorned that celebrated periodical. If he has 
contributed to its pages no one article equal 
in brilliance to Jeffrey’s papers on Alison and 
Swift, or to Macaulay’s papers on Milton and 
Warren Hastings, his papers, taken en masse, 
are more natural, less labored, full of a richer 
and more recondite learning, and written in a 
more conversational, more vigorous, and more 
thoroughly English style. His thought, too, 
1s of a profounder, and, at the same time, 
clearer cast. Jeffrey had the subtlety of the 
lawyer rather than the depth of the philoso- 





pher. Macaulay thinks generally like an 
eloquent special pleader. Henry Rogers is 
a candid, powerful, and all-sided thinker, and 
one who has fed his thought by a culture as 
diversified as it isdeep. He is a scholar, a 
mathematician, a philosopher, a philologist, a 
man of a — a divine, and a wit, 
and if not absolutely a poet, yet he verges 
often on poetical conce jm Rr his free ‘oa 
fervid eloquence often Kindles into the fire of 
poetry. : 

Every one who has read the “ Eclipse of 
Faith,”—and who has not ?—must remember 
how that remarkable work has collected all 
these varied powers and acquisitions into one 
burning focus, and must be ready to grant that 
since Pascal no knight has entered into the 
arena of religious controversy better equip 
for fight, in strength of argument, in quick- 
ness of perception, in readiness and richness 
of resource, in command of temper, in pun- 
gency of wit, in a sarcasm which “burns 
frore ” with the intense coolness of its severi- 
ty, and in a species of Socratic dialogue which 
the son of Sophroniscus himself would have 
envied. But as the public and press generally 
have made up their minds upon all these 
points, as also on the merits of his admirable 
“ Defence,” and have hailed the author with 
acclamation, we prefer to take up his less 
known preceding efforts in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” and to bring their merits before our 
readers, while, at the same time, we hope to 
find metal even more attractive in the great 
names and subjects on which we shall neces- 
sarily be led to touch, as, under Mr. Rogers’s 
guidance, we pursue our way. We long, too, 
shall we say, to break a lance here and there 
with so distinguished a champion, although 
assuredly it shall be all in honor and not in 
hate. 

From his political pan we abstain, and 
propose to confine ourselves to those on let- 
ters and philosophy. His first, and one of his 
most delightful papers, is on quaint old Tho- 
mas Fuller. It reminds us much of a bril- 
liant Po on Sir Thomas Browne, contribu- 
ted to the same journal, we understand, by 
Bulwer. Browne and Fuller were kindred 
spirits, being both poets among wits, and wits 
among poets. In Browne, however, imagina- 
tion and serious thought rather ee 
while wit unquestionably is, if not Fuller’s 

rincipal faculty, the faculty he exercises most 
requently and with greatest delight. Some 
authors have wit and imagination in equal 
uantities, and it is their temperament which 
etermines the question which of the two they 
shall specially use or cultivate. Thus Butler, 
of “ Hudibras,” had genuine imagination as 
well as prodigious wit, and had he been a 
Puritan instead of a Cavalier, he might have 
indited noble serious poetry. Browne, again, 
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was of a pensive, although not sombre dis 
sition, and hence his “ Urn-burial” and “ Re. 
ligio Medici” are grave and imaginative, al- 
though not devoid of quaint, queer fancies 
and arabesque devices, which force you to 
smile. Fuller, on the other hand, was of a 
sanguine, happy, easy temperament, a jolly 
Protestant father confessor, and this attracted 
him to the side of the laughing muse. Yet 
he abounds in quiet, beautiful touches both 
of poetry and pathos. Burke had, according 
to Mr. Rogers, little or no wit, although pos- 
sessing a boundless profusion of imagery. To 
this we demur. His description of Lord 
Chatham’s motley cabinet, his picture, in the 
“ Regicide Peace,” of the French Ambassa- 
dor in London, his description of those “ who 
are emptied of their natural bowels and stuffed 
with the blurred sheets of the “ Rights of 
Man,” his famous comparison of the “ gesta- 
tion of the rabbit and the elephant,” his reply 
to the defence put in for Hastings that the 
Hindoos had erected a temple to him (“ He 
knew something of the Hindoo yon, 
They were in the habit of building temples 
not only to the gods of light and fertility, but 
to the demons of small-pox and murder, and 
he, for his part, had no objection that Mr. 
Hastings should be admitted into such a Pan- 
theon”), these are a few out of a hundred 
proofs that he possessed that most brilliant 
species of wit which is impregnated with 
imagination. But the truth is, that Burke, 
an earnest if not a sad-hearted man, was led 
by his excess of zeal to plead the causes in 
which he was interested in general by serious 
weapons, by the burning and barbed arrows 
of invective and imagination rather than by 
the light glancing missiles of wit and humor. 
Jeremy Taylor, with all his wealth of fancy, 
was restrained from wit partly by the subjects 
he was led through his clerical profession to 
treat, and partly from his temperament, which 
was quietly glad rather than sanguine and 
mirth Aa Some writers, again, we admit, and 
as Mr. Rogers repeatedly shows, vibrate be- 
tween wit and the most melancholy serious- 
ness of thought; the scale of their spirits, as 
it rises or sinks, either lifts them up to pierc- 
ing laughter or depresses them to thoughts 
too deep and sad for tears. It was so with 
Plato, with Pascal, with Hood, and is so, we 
ct, with our author himself. Shakspeare, 
perhaps alone of writers, while possessing wit 
and imaginative wisdom to the same prodi- 
gious degree, has managed to adjust them to 
each other, never allowing either the one or 
the other unduly to preponderate, but uniting 
them into that consummate whole which has 
become the admiration, the wonder, and the 
despair of the world. 
__ Mr. Rogers, alluding to the astonishing 
illustrative powers of Jeremy Taylor, Burke, 





and Fuller, says finely, “Most marvellous 
and enviable is that fecundity of fancy which 
can adorn whatever it touches, which can in- 
vest naked fact and dry reasoning with un- 
looked-for beauty, make flowerets bloom even 
on the brow of the precipice, and, when no- 
thing better can be had, can turn the very 
substance of rock itself into moss and lichens. 
This faculty is incomparably the most impor- 
tant for the vivid and attractive exhibition of 
truth to the minds of men.” We quote these 
sentences not merely as being true, so far as 
they go (we think the imagination not only 
exhibits, but tests and finds truih), but be- 
cause we want afterwards to mark a special 
inconsistency in regard to them, which he 
commits in a subsequent paper. 

We liave long desired to see what we call 
ideal geography, i.e. the map of the earth 
run over in a poetical and imaginative way, 
the breath of genius passing over the dry 
bones of the names of places, and through the 
link of association between places and events, 
characters and scenery, causing them to live. 
Old Fuller gives us, if not a specimen of this, 
something far more amusing; he gives us a 
geography of joke, and even from the hallow- 
ed scenery of the Holy Land he extracts, in 
all reverence, matter for inextinguishable 
merriment. What can be better in their way 
than the following? “Gilboa—The moun- 
tain that David cursed, that neither rain nor 
dew should fall on it; but of late some Eng- 
lish travellers climbing this mountain were 
well wetted, David not cursing it by a pro- 
phetical spirit but in a poetic rapture. rei. 
—The city of Og, on whose giant-like pro- 

rtions the rabbis have more giant-like 
ies. Pis-gah—Where Moses viewed the 
land; hereabouts the angel buried him, and 
also buried the grave, lest. it should occasion 
idolatry.” And so on he goes over each awful 
spot, chuckling in harmless and half-conscious 
glee like a school-boy through a morning 
church-yard, which, were it midnight, he 
would travel in haste, in terror, and with 
oft-reverted looks. It is no wish to detract 
from the dignity and consecration of these 
scenes that actuates him; it is nothing more 
nor less than his irresistible temperament, the 
boy-heart beating in his veins, and which is 
to beat on till death. 

Down the halls of history, in like manner, 
Fuller skips along, laughing as he goes; and 
even when he pauses to moralize or to weep, 
the pause is momentary, and the tear which 
had contended, during its brief existence with 
a sly smile, is “ forgot as soon as shed.” His 
wit is often as withering as it is quaint, al- 
though it always performs its annihilating work 
without asperity, and by a single touch. It is 
just the tap of the keeper on the shoulder of 
the escaped lunatic. Hear this on the Jesu- 
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its: “ Such is the charity of the Jesuits, that 
they never owe any man any ill will—making 
present payment thereof.” Or this on Machi- 
avel, who had said “ that he who undertakes 
to write a history must be of no religion ;” 
“if so, Machiavel himself was the best qualifi- 
ed of any in his age to write an history.” Of 
modest women, who nevertheless dress them- 
selves in questionable attire, he says, “I con- 
fess some honest women may go thus, but no 
whit the honester for.going thus. That ship 
may have Castor and Pollux for the sign, 
which notwithstanding has St. Paul for the 
lading.” His irony, like good imagery, often 
becomes the short-hand of thought, and is 
worth a thousand arguments. The bare, bald 
style of the schoolmen he attributes to de- 
sign, “lest any of the vermin of equivocation 
should hide themselves under the nap of their 
words.” Some of our readers are probably 
smiling as they read this, and remember the 
DREss of certain religious priests, not unlike 
the schoolmen, in our day. After comment- 
ing on the old story of St. Dunstan and the 
Devil, he cries out in a touch of irony seldom 
surpassed : “ But away with all suspicions and 

ueries. None need to doubt of the truth 
thereof, finding it on a sign painted in Fleet- 
street, near Temple Bar.” 

In these sparkles of wit and humor, there 
is, we notice, not a little consciousness. He 
says good things, and a quiet chuckle, a gentle 
crow, proclaims his knowledge that they are 

- But his best things, the fine serious 
ancies, which at times cross his mind, cross 
it unconsciously, and drop out like pearls from 
the lips of a blind fairy, who sees not their 
lustre, and knows not their value. Fuller’s 
deepest wisdom is the wisdom of children, and 
his finest eloquence is that which seems to 
cross over their spotless lips, like west winds 
over half-opened rosebuds,—breathings of the 
Eternal Spirit, rather than utterances of their 
own souls. In this respect, and in some others, 
he much resembled vohn Bunyan, to whom 
we wonder Rogers has not compared him. 
Honest John, we verily believe, thought much 
more of his rhymes, prefixed to the second 

art of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and of the 
ittle puzzles and jokes he has scattered 
yell the work, than of his divinely artless 
portraiture of scenery, passions, characters, 
and incidents, in the course of the wondrous 
allegory. Mr. Rogers quotes a good many of 
Fuller’s precious prattlings; but Lamb, we 
think, has selected some still finer, particularly 
his picture of the fate of John Wickliff’s 
ashes. Similar touches of tender, quaint, pro- 
found, and unwitting sublimity, are found 
ey as weiner sprinkled as his jests, and 
clenches through Ls varied works, which are 
a perfect quarry of sense, wit, truth, pedan- 
try, learning, quiet poetry, ingenuity, and de- 
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lightful nonsense. Rogers justly remarks, 
too, that notwithstanding all the rubbish and 
gossip which are found in Fuller’s writings, he 
means to be truthful always; and that, with 
all his quaintness and pedantry, his style is 
purer and more legible than that of almost 
any writer of his age. It is less swelling and 
gorgeous than Browne’s, but far easier and 
more idiomatic, less rich but less diffuse than 
Taylor’s, less cumbered with learning than 
Burton’s, and less involved, and less darkened 
with intermingling and crossing beams of light 
than that of Milton, whose poetry is written 
in the purest Grecian manner; whilst his 
English prose often resembles not Gothic, but 
Egyptian architecture in its chaotic confusion 
and misproportioned magnificence. 

Mr. Seed second paper is on Andrew 
Marvel, and contains a very interesting ac- 
count of the life, estimate of the character, 
and criticism of the writings of this “ Aristi- 
des-Butler,” if we may, in the fashion of Mi- 
rabeau, coin a combination of words, which 
seems not inapt to represent the virtues of 
that great patriot’s life, and the wit and biting 
sarcasm of his manner of writing. He tells 
the old story of his father crossing the Hum- 
ber with a female friend, and perishing in the 
waters; but omits the most striking part of 
the story, how the old man in leaving the 
shore, as the sky wus scowling into storm, 
threw his staff back on the beach and cried 
out—* Ho for Heaven!” ‘The tradition of 
this is at least still strong in Hull. Nothing 
after Marvel’s integrity, and his quiet, keen, 
caustic wit, so astonishes us as the fact, that 
he never opened his lips in parliament! He 
was “ No-speech Marvel.” He never got the 
length of Addison’s “I conceive, I conceive, 
I conceive.” There are no authentic accounts 
of even a “ Hear, hear,” issuing from his lips. 
What an act of self-denial in that of bad 
measures and bad men! How his heart must 
sometimes have burned, and his lips quivered, 
and yet the severe spirit of self-control kept 
him silent! What a contrast to the infinite 
babblement of senators in modern days. And 
ret was not his silence very formidable ? Did 
it not strike the Tories as the figure of the 
moveless Mordecai at the king’s gate struck 
thé guilty Haman? There, night after night, 
in front of the despots, sate the silent statue- 
like figure, bending not to their authority, 
unmovable by their threats, not to be melted 
by their caresses, not to be gained over by 
their bribes, perhaps with a quiet stern sneer 
resting as though sculptured upon his lips, and 
doubtless they trembled more at his dumb de- 
fiance, than at the loud-mouthed attacks and 
execrations of others; the more, as while 
others were sometimes absent, he was alway 
there, a moveless pillar of patriotism, a still 
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libel of truth, forever glaring on their fascin- 
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ated and terror-stricken eyes. Can we won- 
der that they are very generally supposed to 
have removed him from their sight, in the only 
way possible in the circumstances, by giving 
him a premature and poisoned grave ? 

In his third paper, Rogers approaches a 
mightier and more eloquent, but not a firmer 
or more sincere spirit than Marvel — Martin 
Luther. Here he puts forth all his strength ; 
and has, we think, very nobly vindicated both 
Luther’s intellectual and moral character. 
Hallam (a writer whom Rogers greatly over- 
estimates, before whom he falls down with 
“ awful reverence prone,” from whom he ven- 
tures to differ with “a whispered breath and 
bated humbleness,” which seem, considering 
his own calibre, very laughable, yet of whose 
incapacity as a literary critic, and especially 
as a judge of poetry, he seems to have a 
stifled suspicion, which comes out in the paper 
on Fuller, whom Hallam has slighted) has 
underrated Luther’s talents, because forsooth 
his works are inferior to his reputation. Why, 
what was Luther’s real work? It was the 
Reformation. What library of Atlas folios — 
aye, though Shakspeare had penned every line 
in it —could have been compared to the rend- 
ing of the shroud of the Christian church? As 
soon accuse an earthquake of not being so me- 
lodious in its tones as aa organ, as demand ar- 
tistic writings from Luther. His burning of 
the pope’s bull was, we think, and Mr. Rogers 
thinks with us, a very respectable review. 
His journey to Worms was as clever as most 
books of travel. His marriage with Catherine 
Bora was not a bad epithalamium. His ren- 
dering of the Bible into good German was 
nearly as great a work as the “ Constitutional 
History.” Some of those winged words which 
he uttered against the Pope and for Christ, 
have been called “ half-battles.” He held the 
pen very well too; but it was only with one 
of his hundred arms. His works were his ac- 
tions. Every great book is an action; and the 
converse is also true—every great ac- 
tion is a book. Cromwell, Mr. Rogers says, 
very justly, cannot be judged by his speeches, 
nor Alexander. Neither, we add, could Cx- 
sar by his “ Commentaries,” which, excellent 
as they are, develop only a small portion of 
the “foremost man of all this world;” nor 
could Frederick of Prussia, by his French 
verses; nor could Nelson, by his letters to 
Lady Hamilton; nor could even Hall, Chal- 
mers, and Irving, by their orations and dis- 
courses. There is a very high, if not the 
highest order of men, who find literature too 
small a sheath for the broadsword of their 
genius. They come down and shrink - up 
when they commence to write; but they 
make others write for them. Their deeds sup- 
ply the material of ten thousand historians, 
novelists, and poets. We find Lord Holland, 
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in his “ Memoirs,” sneering at Lord Nelson’s 
talents, because his writings were careless and 
poor. Nelson did not pretend to be a writer 
or an orator; he pretended only to do what 
he did —to sweep the seas with his cannon, 
and be the greatest naval commander his 
country ever produced. Mungo Park and Led- 
yard were no great authors, but they were 
what they wished to be, the most heroic of 
travellers. Danton never published a single 
page, but he was incomparably a greater man 
than Camille Desmoulins, who wrote thousands. 
Would it have added an inch to the colossal 
stature, or in any measure enhanced the lurid 
grandeur of Satan, had Milton ascribed to 
him the invention not of fire-arms but of the 
printing-press, and made him the author of a 
few hundred satires against Omnipotence ? 
Channing, in his essay on Napoleon, has con- 
tributed to the circulation of this error. He 
gives there a decided preference to literary 
over other kinds of power. But would even ke 
have compared Brougham or Daniel Webster 
to Washington ? It seems to us that the very 
highest style of merit is when the powers of 
actions and authorship are combined in nearly 
equal proportions. ey were so in Milton, 
who was as good a school-master and secretary 
as he was an author. They were so in Bacon, 
who was an able if not a just chancellor and 
statesman, as well as the first of modern phi- 
losophers. Notwithstanding Mr. Rogers, they 
were so, we think, in Napoleon, whose bulle- 
tins and speeches, though often in false taste, 
were often as brilliant as his battles. They 
were so in Burke, who was a first-rate business 
man and a good farmer, as well as a great 
orator, statesman, and writer. They were so 
in poor Burns, who used the plough as well as 
he used the pen. And they were so in Scott, 
who was an excellent Clerk of Session and 
capital agriculturist and landlord, besides be- 
ing the first of all fictionists except Cervantes, 
who, by the way, fought bravely at Lepanto, 
as well as wrote Don Quixote. Even in Lu- 
ther’s case, Mr. Hallam is proved by Rogers 
to be sufficiently harsh in his judgment. Lu- 
ther’s productions, occasional as most of them, 
and hastily written as all of them were, are 
not the mediocre trash which Hallam insinuates 
them to be. If tried by the standard of that 
species of literature to which they all in reality 
belong, they will not be found wanting. They 
are all letters, the shorter or longer epistles 
of a man greatly engrossed during his days, 
and who at evening dashes off his careless, mul- 
tifarious, but characteristic correspondence. 
Mark, too, everything he wrote was sent, and 
sent instantly, to the press. Who would like 
this done in his own case? What divine, 
writing each week his two sermons, would care 
about seeing them regularly printed the next 





day, and dispersed over all the country? Who, 
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unless he were a man of gigantic genius and 
fame, would not be sunk under such a process, 
and run to utter seed? The fact that Luther 
did publish so much, and did nevertheless re- 
tain his reputation, proves that although much 
which he wrote must have been unworthy of 
his genius ; yet, as a whole, his writings were 
characteristic of his powers, xnd contributed to 
the working out of his purpose. They were ad- 
dressed, Mr. Rogers justly says, chiefly to the 
people, and many of his strangest and strong- 
est expressions were uttered on plan. 

motto, like Danton’s, was, “to dare — and to 
dare, and to dare.” He felt that a timid re- 
former, like a timid revolutionist, is lost ; and 
that a lofty tone, whether in bad or taste, 
was essential to the success of his cause. 
Even as they are, his writings contain much 
“Jion’s marrow,” a truth, expressed in 
easy, home-spun lan e, savage invective, 
richly ret and oak of that noble scorn 
with which a brave honest man is ever fond 
of blowing away, as through snorting nostrils, 
those sophistries, evasions, and meannesses in 
controversy which are beneath argument, baf- 
fle logical exposure, and which can only be 
reached by contempt. Add to all this, the 
traditionary reputation of his eloquence, and 
those burning coals from that great conflagra- 
tion which have come down to us uncooled. 
For our parts, we had rather possess the re- 
nown of uttering some of these than have writ- 
ten all Chillingworth’s and Barrow’s contro- 
versial works. Think of that sentence which 
he pronounced over the bull as he burned it, 
surely one of the most sublime and terrible 
that ever came from human lips : — “ As thou 
hast troubled and put to shame the Holy One 
of the Lord, so be thou troubled and consumed 
in eternal fires of hell;” or that at Worms : 
“ Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise : God 
help me.” Such sentences soar above all the 
reaches of rhetoric, of oratory, even of poetry, 
and rank in grandeur with the great naked 
abstractions of eternal truth. They thrill not 
the taste, nor the passions, nor the fancy, but 
the soul itself. And yet they were common 
on the lips of Luther, the lion-hearted — the 


solitary monk that shook the world. 


Mr. Rogers, besides, culls several passages 
from his familiar epistles, which attain to lofty 
eloquence, and verge on the finest prose po- 
etry. His occasional grossness, truculence, and 
personality, are undeniable ; but they were 
partly the faults of his age, and sprung partly 

m the vehemence of his temperament and 
the uncertainty of his position. He was, dur- 
ing a large section of his life, at bay ; and if he 
had not employed every weapon in his power, 
his teeth, his horns, and his hoofs, to defend 
himself, he had inevitably perished. We have 
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not time to follow, further, Rogers’s defence 
of Luther ; suffice it to say, that he does full 
justice to Luther’s honesty of purpose, his 
deep religious convictions, and his general 
wisdom and prudence of conduct. His errors 
were all of the blood and bodily temperament, 
and none of the spirit. Cajetan called him “a 
beast with deep-set eyes, and wonderful specu- 
lations in his head.” If so, he was a noble 
savage —a kiag of beasts, and his roar roused 
Europe from its lethargy, dissolved the dark 
se of spiritual slavery, and gave even to 
them all the vitality it has since exhibited. 
He resembled no class of men more than some 
of the ancient prophets of Israel. He was no 
Christian father of the first centuries, sitting 
cobwebbed among books — no evangelist even 
of the days of the apostles, going forth meek 
and sandalled, with an olive-branch in his 
hand; he reminds us rather, in all but aus- 
pene | and abstinence, of the terrible Tishbite 
conflicting with Baal’s prophets on Carmel, 
and fighting, with fire, the cause of that God 
who answereth by ftre from heaven. But, un- 
like him, Luther came eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in marriage, and has been 
reproached accordingly. 

Ir. Rogers’s next paper ison Leibnitz, whom 
he justly ranks with the most wonderful men 
of any age; and who, in that variety of faculty, 
that plethora of power, that all-sidedness 
which distinguished him, resembled a monster 
rather than a man. A sleepless soul, who 
often, for weeks together, contented himself 
with a few hours’ slumber in his arm-chair, 
without ever discomposing his couch! A 
lonely spirit— with no tender family ties — 
but entirely devoted to inquiry and investiga- 
tion, as though he had been but one vast sepa- 
rated eye, forever prying into the universe ! 
A wide eclectic othe ic mind, intermeddling 
with all knowledge, and seeking, if possible, to 
bind mathematics, metaphysics, poetry, philol- 
ogy, all arts and sciences, into the unity of a 
coronet around his own brow! A soul of pro- 
digious power, as well as of ideal width ; the 
inventor of a new and potent calculus — the 
father of geology —the originator of a new 
form of history, which others have since been 
seeking to fill up; and the author of a heroic, 
if not successful, effort to grapple with the 
question of questions — the problem of all ages 
— “ Whence evil, and why permitted in God’s 
world?” A genius for whom earth seemed 
too narrow a sphere, and three-score and ten 
years too short a period, so much had he done 
ere death, and so much did there seem re- 
maining for him to do; in truth, worthy of an 
antediluvian life, and in many of his thoughts 
before all ages! A mind swarming, more than 
even that of Coleridge, with seed — thoughts, 
the germs of entire encyclopzedias in the future ; 
and, if destitute of his magical power of poetic 
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communication, possessed more originality, and 
more practical energy. A man who read 
everything and forgot nothing — a living dic- 
tionary of all the knowledge which had been 
accumulated by man — and a living prophecy 
of all that was yet to be acquired —a univer- 
sal preface to a universal volume —“ a gigantic 
enius born to grapple with whole librarics.” 
uch is Leibnitz eotion by all scholars to 
have been. His two positive achievements, 
however, the two pillars on which he leans his 
Sampson-like strength, are the differential 
“ Calculus” and the “ Theodicée.’ Mr. Ro- 
gers’s remarks on both these are extremely 
good. In the vexed question as to the origi- 
nation of the Calculus, between Leibnitz and 
Newton, he seems perfectly impartial; and 
while eagerly maintaining Newton’s original- 
ity, he defends Leibnitz with no less strength, 
from the charge of surreptitious plagiarism 
from Newton. Both were too rich to require 
to steal from one another. In “ Theodicée” 
Leibnitz undertook the most daring task ever 
undertaken by thinker, that of explaining the 
origin of evil by demonstrating its necessity. 
That he failed in this, Voltaire has proved, 
after his manner in “ Candide,” the wittiest 
and wickedest of his works, and Rogers, in a 
very different spirit and style, has demon- 
strated here. Indeed, the inevitable eye of 
common sense secs at a glance that a notion 
of this earth being the best of all possible 
worlds is absurd and blasphemous. This sys- 
tem of things falls far below.man’s ideal, and 
how can it come up to God’s? The shadows 
resting upon its past and present aspect are 
so deep, numerous, and terrible, that nothing 
hitherto but—1st, simple, child-like faith; but 
2ndly the prospect ofa better time at hand ; and 
3dly, the discoveries of Jesus Christ, can con- 
vince us that they do not spring either from ma- 
lignity of intention or weakness of power. The 
time has not yet come for a true solution of this 
surpassing problem ; which, moreover, though it 
were given, would not * J find the world 
ripe for receiving it. We are inclined, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Rogers, to suppose that it shall 
yet be solved; but to look for its solution ina 
very different direction fromthe ground taken, 
whether by Leibnitz, by Bailey of “ Festus,” 
or by the hundred other speculators upon the 
mysterious theme. Meanwhile, we may, we 
think, rest firmly upon these convictions— 
first, that evil exists is a reality, not a nega- 
tion or a sham ; secondly, that it is not God's; 
and that, thirdly, it shall yet cease, on earth, at 
least to be man’s. All attempts to go further 
than this have failed; and failed, we think, from 
a desire to find a harmony and a unity where no 
such things are possible or conceivable. 
One is tempted to draw a kind of Plutarch- 
ian parallel between Leibnitz and Newton— 
so illustrious in their respective spheres—and 
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whose contest with one another in their courses 
forms such a painful, yet instructive, incident 
in the history of science. Newton was more 
the man of patient plodding industry; Leib- 
nitz the man of restless genius. Newton’sde- 
votion was limited to science and theology ; 
Leibnitz pushed his impetuous way into every 
department of science, philésophy, and _theo- 
logy ; and left traces of his power even in 
those regions he was not able fully to subdue. 
Newton studied principally the laws of matter ; 
Leibnitz was ambitious to know these chiefly 
that he might reconcile, if not identify them 
with the laws of mind. Newton was a theo- 
rist—but the most practical o theorists. Leib- 
nitz was the most theoretical of practical 
thinkers. Newton was the least empirical of 
all philosophers; Leibnitz one of the most so. 
Newton donne all speculation and conjec- 
ture which were not forced upon him; Leib 
nitz revelled in these at all times and on all 
subjects. Newton was rather timid than other- 
wise ; he groped his way like a blind Atlas 
while stepping frém world to world ; Leibnitz 
saw it as he sailed along in supreme dominion 
on the wings of his intellectual imagination. 
Newton was a deeply humble—Leibnitz a 
dauntless and daring thinker. Newton did his 
full measure of work, and suggested little 
more that he was likely to do; Leibnitz, to 
the very close of his life, teemed with pro- 
mise; the one was a finished, the other a 
fragmentary production of larger size. The 
one was a rounded planet. with its corner- 
stones all complete, and its mechanisms all 
moving smoothly and harmoniously forward ; 
the other, a star in its nebulous mist, and with 
all its vast possibilities before it. Newton was 
awe-struck, by the great and dreadful sea of 
suns in which he swam, into a mute worship- 
- of the Maker; Leibnitz sought rather to 
his eloquent advocate— 


“ To assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 


To Pascal, Mr. Rogers proceeds with a pe- 
culiar intensity of fellow-feeling. He fas 
himself, sometimes, been compared to Pascal, 
both in the mirthful and the pensive attributes 
of his genius. Certainly, his sympathies with 
him are more thorough and brotherly than 
with any other of his poetico-metaphysico-the- 
osophical heroes. He that loves most, it has 
often been said, understands best. And this 
a of Rogers sounds the very soul of Pas- 
eal. Indeed that presents fewer difficulties 
than you might at first suppose. Pascal, with 
his almost superhuman genius, was the least 
subtle, and most transparent of men. In wis- 
dom almost: an angel, he was in simplicity a 
child. His single-mindedness was only infe- 
rior to, nay, seemed a part of his sublimity. 
He was from the beginning, and continued to 
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the end, an inspired infant. A certain dash 
of charlatanry distinguishes Leibnitz, as it 
does all those monsters of power. The very 
fact that they can do so much tempts them to 
pretend to do and to be what they cannot, 
and are not. Possessed of vast knowledge, 
they affect the airs of omniscience. Thus 
Leibnitz, in the universal language he sought 
to construct in his “ swift-going carriages,” in 
his “ Pre-established Harmony,” and in his 
“ Monads,” seems seeking to stand behind the 
Almighty, to overlook, direct or anticipate 
him at his work. Pascal was not a monster, 
he was a man—nay, a child; although a man 
of profoundest sagacity, and a child of tran- 
scendent genius. Children feel far more than 
men the mysteries of being, although the 

iety and light-heartedness of their period of 
Hfe prevent the feeling from oppressing their 
souls. Who can answer the questions or re- 
solve the doubts of infancy ? We remember 
a dear child, who was taken away to Abra- 
ham’s bosom at nine years of age, saying that 
her two grand difficulties were, “ Who made 
God, and how did sin come into the world ?” 
These, an uncaused cause, and an originated 
evil, are the great difficulties of all thinking 
men, on whom they press more or less hardly 
in proportion to their calibre and tempera- 
ment. Pascal, adding to immense genius a 
child-like tenderness of heart and purity of 
conduct, was peculiarly liable to the tremen- 
dous doubts and fears forced on us all by the 
phenomena of man and the universe. He felt 
them, at once, with all the freshness of infancy 
and with all the force of a melancholy man- 
hood. He had in vain tried to solve them. 
He had asked these dreadful questions at all 
sciences and philosophies, and got no reply. 
He had carried'them up to heights of specu- 
lation, where angels bashful look, and down 
into the depths of reflection such as few minds 
but his own have ever sounded, and all was 
dumb. Height and depth had said, “ Not in 
us.” The universe of stars was cold, dead, 
and tongueless. He felt terrified at, not in- 
structed by it. -He said, “ The eternal silence 
of these infinite spaces affrights me.” He had 
turned for a solution from the mysterious ma- 
terialism of the heavenly bodies to man, and 
had found in him his doubts driven to contra- 
dietion and despair; he seemed a puzzle so 
perplexed, a chaos so disorderly. He was 
thus rapidly approaching the gulf of scepti- 
cism, and was about to drop in like a child over 
a precipice, when hark! he heard a voice be- 
hind him ; and turning round, saw Christian- 
ity like a mother following her son to seek and 
to save him from the catastrophe. Her beauty, 
her mildness of deportment, her strange, yet 
regal aspect, and the gentleness of those ac- 
cents of an unknown land, which drop like 
honey from her lips, convince him that she is 
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divine, and that she is his mother, even before 
he has heard or understood her message. He 
loves and believes her before he knows that 
she is worthy of all credence and all love. 
And, when, afterwards, he learns in some mea- 
sure to understand her fair foreign speech, he 
perceives her still more certainly to be a mex 
senger from heaven. She does not, indeed, re- 
move all his perplexities; she allows the dee 
shadows to rest still on the edge of the hori- 
zon, and the precipices to yawn on in the dis- 
tance ; but she creates a little space of intense 
clearness around her child, and she bridges 
the far off gloom with the rainbow of hope. 
She does not completely satisfy, but she 
soothes his mind, saying to him as he kneels 
before her, and as she blesses her noble son, 
“Remain on him, ye rainbowed clouds, ye 
gilded doubts, by your pressure purify him 
still more, and prepare him for higher work, 
deeper thought, and clearer revelation : teach 
him the littleness of man and the greatness of 
God, the insignificance of man’s life on earth 
and the grandeur of his future destiny, and 
impress him with this word of the Book above 
all its words, “ That which I do thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt hereafter Anovw, if thou 
wilt humble thyself and become as a little 
child.” Thus we express in parable the 
healthier portion of Pascal’s history. That 
latterly the clouds returned after the rain, that 
the wide rainbow faded into a dim segment, and 
that his mother’s face shone on him through a 
haze of uncertainty and tears, seems certain ; 
but this we are disposed to account for greatly 
from ae we causes. By studying too hard 
and neglecting his bodily constitution he be- 
came morbid to a degree, which amounted, we 
think, to semi-mania. In this sad state the 
more melancholy, because attended by the 
full possession of his intellectual powers, his 
most dismal doubts came back at times, his 
most cherished convictions shook as with palsy, 
the craving originally created by his mathema- 
tical studies for demonstrative evidence on all 
subjects, became diseasedly strong, and noth- 
ing but piety and prayer saved him from 
shoreless and bottomless scepticism. Indeed 
his great unfinished work on the evidences of 
Christianity, seems to have been intended to 
convince himself quite as much as to convince 
others. But he has long ago passed out of 
this mysterious world ; and now, we trust, sees 
“light in God’s light clearly.” If his doubts 
were of an order so large and deep, that they 
did not “ go out even to prayer and fasting,’ 
he was honest in them; they did not 5 
either from selfishness of life or pride of intel- 
lect ; and along with some of the child’s doubts, 
= child’s heart remained in him to the 

t. 

His “ Thoughts”—what can be said ade- 
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quately of those magnificent fragments ? They 
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are rather subjects for thoughts than for 
words. They remind us of aerolites, the float- 
ing fractions of a glorious world. Some of 
them, to use an expression a to John- 
son’s sayings, “ have been rolled and polished 
in his great mind like pebbles in the océan. He 
has wrought them, and finished them as care- 
fully as if each thought were a book. Others 
of them are slighter in thinking, and more 
careless in style. But as a whole, the collec- 
tion forms one of the profoundest and most 
living of works. The “ Thoughts” are seed- 
pearl, and on some of them volumes might be, 
and have been, written. We specially admire 
those which reflect the steadfast but gentle 
gloom of the author’s habit of mind, the lon 
tender twilight, not without its stars an 
gleams of coming day, which shadowed his 
genius, and softeried always his grandeur into 
pathos. He is very far from being a splenetic 
or misanthropic spirit. Nothing personal is 
ever allowed either to shade or to brighten 
the tissue of his meditations. He stands a 
= spirit, as though he were disem- 
ied, and had forgot his own name and iden- 
tity, on the shore which divides the world of 
man from the immensity of God, and he 
pauses and ponders, wonders and worships 
there. He sees the vanity and weakness of 
all attempts which have hitherto been made 
to explain the difficulties and reconcile the 
contradictions of our present system. Yet 
without any evidence—for all quasi-evidence 
melts ina moment before his searching eye 
into nothing—he believes it to be a Ae 0g 
and connected with one infinite mind; and 
this springs in him, not as Cousin pretends, 
from a determination, blindly to believe, but 
from a whisper in his own soul, which tells 
him warmly to love. He believes the uni- 
verse to be from God, because his soul, which 
he knows is from God, loves, although without 
understanding it. But it is not after all the 
matter in the universe which he regards with 
affection, it is the God who is passing through 
it, and lending it the glory of his presence. 
Mere matter he tramples on and despises. It 
is just so much brute light and heat. He does 
not, and cannot believe that the throne of 
God and of the Lamb is made of the same 
materials only a little sublimated, as yonder 
dunghill or the crest of yonder serpent. He 
is an intense spiritualist. He cries out to this 
_ process of developing matter, this won- 
rous Something sweltering out suns in its 
progress. “Thou mayst do thy pleasure on 
me, thou mayst crush me, but I will know that 
thou art crushing me, whilst thou shalt crush 
blindly. I should be conscious of the defeat. 
Thou shouldst not be conscious of the victory.” 
Bold certainly, was the challenge of this little 
iece of inspired humanity, this frail, slender, 
invalid, but divinely gifted man, to the enor- 
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mous mass of uninspired and uninstructive mat- 
ter amid which he lived. He did not believe in 
law, life, or blind mechanism as the all-in-all 
of the system of things. He believed rather 
in Tennyson’s second voice— : 


“A little whisper breathing low, 
I may not speak of what I know.” 


He felt, without being able to prove, that God 
was in this place. 

Pascal’s result of thought was very much 
the same as John Foster’s, although the pro- 
cess by which he reached it was different. 
Pascal had turned — so to speak — the tub of 
matter upside down and found itempty. Fos- 
ter had simply touched its sides and heard the 
ring which proclaimed that there was nothing 
within. The one reached at once and by in- 
tuition what was to the other the terminus of 
a thousand lengthened intellectual researches. 
Both had lost all hope in scientific discoveries 
and metaphysical speculations, as likely to 
bring us a step nearer to the Father of Spirits, 
and were cast, therefore, as the orphans of 
Nature, upon the mercies and blessed dis- 
coveries of the Divine Word. Both, how- 
ever, felt that THAT too has only very par- 
tially revealed Truth, that the Bible itself is a 
“ glass in which we see darkly,” and that the 
key of the Mysteries of Man and the Uni- 
verse is in the keeping of Death. Both, par- 
ticularly Foster, expected too much, as it a 
pears to us, from the instant transition of the 
soul from this to another world. Both clothed 
their gloomy thoughts, thoughts “ charged with 
a thunder” which was never fully evolved in 
the highest ae which pensive thought 
can produce when wedded to poetry. But 
while Pascal’s eloquence is of a grave, severe, 
monumental cast, Foster’s is expressed in 
richer imagery, and is edged by a border of 
fiercer sarcasm ; for although the author of the 
“ Thoughts” was the author of the “ Provin- 
cial Letters,” and had wit and sarcasm at will, 
they are generally free from bitterness, and 
are rarely allowed to intermingle with his se- 
rious meditations. (In these remarks we refer 
to Foster’s posthumous journal rather than to 
his essays.) Both felt that Christianity was 
yet in bud, and looked forward with fond yet 
trembling anticipation to the coming of a 
“ new and most mighty dispensation,” when it 
shall, under a warmer and nearer sun, expand 
into a tree, the leaves of which shall be for 
the healing of the nations, and the shade of 
which shall be heaven begun on earth. We 
must say that we look on the religion of such 
men, clinging each to his plank amid the wel- 
tering wilderness of waves, and — up 
for the coming of the day —a religion so deep- 
rooted, so sad, as regards the past and present, 
so sanguine in reference to the future, so 
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doubtful of man and human means, so firm in 
its trust on divine power and promise, with 
far more interest and sympathy than on that 
commonplace, bustling, Christianity which 
abounds with its stereotyped arguments, its 
cherished bigotry and narrowness, its shallow 
arid silly gladness, its Goody Twoshoes bene- 
volence, its belief in well-oiled machineries, 
Exeter Hall cheers, the power of money, and 
the voice of multitudes. True religion im- 

lies struggle, doubt, sorrow, and these are 
indeed the main constituents of its grandeur. 
It is just the sigh of a true and holy heart for 
a better and brighter sphere. In the case of 
Pascal and Foster this sigh becomes audible 
to the whole earth, and is re-echoed through 
all future ages. 

It was during the brief sunshine hour of his 
life that Pascal wrote his “Provincial Let- 
ters.” On these Rogers dilates with much 
liveliness and power. He can meet his author 
at all points, and is equally at home when 
taking a brisk morning walk with him along a 
breezy summit, the echoes repeating shouts of 
joyous laughter; and when pacing at mid- 
night the shades of a gloomy forest discolored 
by a waning moon, which seems listening to 
catch their whispers as they talk of death, 
evil, and eternity. The “ Provincial Letters” 
are, on the whole, the most brilliant collection 
of controversial letters extant. They have 
not the rounded finish, the concentration, the 
red hot touches of sarcasm and the brief and 
occasional bursts of invective darkening into 
sublimity which distinguish the letters of Ju- 
nius. Nor have they the profound asides of 
reflection, or the impatient power of passion, 
or the masses of poetical imagery to be found 
in Burke’s “Letter to a Noble Lord,” and 
“ Letters on a Regicide Peace,” but they ex- 
cel these and all epistolary writings in dex- 
terity of argument, in power of irony, in light, 
hurrying, scorching satire, a “fire running 
along the ground,” in grace of motion and in 
Attic salt and Attic elegance of style. He 
has held up his enemies to immortal scorn, 
and painted them in the most contemptible 
and ludicrous attitudes on a Grecian urn. 
He has preserved those wasps and flies in the 
richest amber. Has he he, mae too much 
those wretched sophisters by destroying them 
with the golden shafts of Apollo? Had not 
the bound hoof of Pan or the club of Hercules 
been a more appropriate weapon for crushing 
and mangling them into mire? But had he 
employed coarser weapons, although equally 
effective in destroying his enemies, he had 

ined less glory for himself. As it is, he has 
jounded one of his best claims to immortality 
upon the slaughter of these despicabilities, like 

é knights of old who won their laurels in 
clearing the forests from wild swine and simi- 
lar brutes. And, be it remembered, that 
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though the Jesuits individually were for the 
most = contemptible, their system was a 
very formidable one, and required the whole 
strength of a master hand to ex it. 

We close this short notice of Pascal with 
rather melancholy emotions. A man so gifted 
in the prodigality of heaven, and so short 
lived (just thirty-nine at his death), a man so 
pure and good, and in the end of his days so 
miserable! A sun so bright, and that set 
amid such heavy clouds! A genius so strong 
and so well-furnished, and yet the slave in 
many things of a despicable superstition! Ono 

ualified above his fellows to have extended 
the boundaries of human thought, and to have 
led the world on in wisdom and goodness, 
and yet who did so little, and died believin 
that nothing was worth being done! One o 
the greatest scholars and finest writers in the 
world, and yet despising fame, and at last 
loathing all literature except the Lamb’s Book 
of Life! Able to pass from the Dan to the 
Beersheba of universal knowledge, and foreed 
to exclaim at the end of the journey, “ All is 
barren!” Was he in this mad or wise— 
right or wrong? We think the truth lies be- 
tween. He was right and wise in thinking 
that man can do little at the most, know little 
at the clearest, and must be imperfect at the 
best; but he was wrong and mad in not at- 
tempting to know, to do, and to be the little 
within his own power, as well as in not urg- 
ing his fellow men to know, be, and do the 
less within theirs. Like the waggoner in fable, 
and Foster in reality, while calling on Her- 
cules to come down from the cloud, he ne- 
glected to set his shoulder to the wheel. He 
should have —_ both, and — he had not 
expedited the grand purpose of progress so 
a as he mh eo would at least have 
delivered his own soul, secured a deeper peace 
in his heart, and in working more would have 
suffered less. While Prometheus was chained 
to his rock, Pascal voluntarily chained him- 
self to his by the chain of an iron-spiked gir- 
dle, and there mused sublime musings and 
uttered melodious groans till merciful Death 
released him. He was one of the very few 
Frenchmen who have combined imagination 
and reverence with fancy, intellect, and wit. 

In his next paper, Mr. Rogers approaches 
another noble and congenial theme — Plato 
and his master, Socrates. It isa Greek meet- 
ing a Greek, and the tug of war, of course, 
comes —a generous competition of kindred 

enius. We have read scores of critiques — 

y Landor, by Shelley, by Bulwer, by Sir 
Daniel Sandford, by Emerson, and others, on 
these redoubted heroes of the Grecian philo- 
sophy; but we forget if any of them excel 
this of our. author in clearness of statement, 
discrimination, sympathy with the period, and 
appreciation of the merits of the two magnifi- 
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eent men. Old Socrates, with his ugly face, 
his snub nose, his strong head for standing 
liquor, his restless habits, his subtle irony, the 
inimitable dialogue on which he made his 
enemies to slide down as on a mountain-side 
of ice, from the heights of self-consequent 
security to the depths of defeat and exposure ; 
his sublime common-sense, his subtle, yet 
homely dialectics, opening up mines of gold 
by the wayside, and getting the gods to sit on 
the roof of the house; his keen raillery, his 
ew of sophisticating sophists, and his pro- 
ound knowledge of his own nescience, is ad- 
mirably daguerreotyped. With equal power, 
the touches lent to him by the genius of his 
disciple are discriminated from the native 
traits. Plato, to say the least of it, has color- 
ed the photograph of Socrates with the tints 
of his own fine and fiery imagination; or he 
has acted as a painter, when he puts a favor- 
ite picture in the softest and richest light; or 
as a when he visits a beautiful scene by 
moonlight: or as a lover when he gently lifts 
A image of his mistress across the line 
ich separated it from perfection. We often 
hear of people throwing themselves into such 
and uh 6 subject; there is another and a 
rarer process — that of adding oneself to such 
and such acharacter. You see a person, who, 
added to yourself, would make, you think, a 
glorious being, and you proceed to idealize 
accordingly ; you stand on his head, and out- 
tower the tallest; you club your brains with 
his, and are wiser than the wisest; you add 
the heat of your heart to his, and produce a 
very furnace of love. Thus Solomon might 
have written David’s romantic history, and 
given the latter in addition to his courage, 
sincerity, and lyric genius, his own voluptuous 
fancy and profound acquirements. All bio- 
graphers, indeed, acenpeeny of any strong in- 
ividuality themselves, act very much in this 
way when narrating the lives of kindred 
spirits. And, certainly, it was thus that Plato 
dealt with Socrates. The Platonic Socrates 
is a splendid composite, including the saga- 
city, strength, theological acumen, and grand 
modesty, as of the statue of a kneeling god, 
which distinguished the master ; and the phi- 
losophic subtlety, the high imagination, the 
flowing diction, and the exquisite refinement 
of the disciple. Yet, even Socrates in the 
picture of Plato is not for a moment to be 
compared to the Carpenter of Nazareth as 
represented by his biographer, John, the Fish- 
erman of Galilee. We shall quote, by and 
bye, the fine passage in which Mr. Rogers 
draws the comparison between the two. 
To Plato as a thinker and writer ample 
justice is done. Perhaps too little is said 
inst that slipslop which in his writings so 

n —— with the sublimity. They are 
often, verily, strange symposia which he de- 
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scribes—a kind of Noctes Ambrosiane, swarni- 
ing here with bacchanalian babblement and 
there with sentences and sayings which might 
have been washed down with nectar. They 
are intensely typical of the ancient Grecian 
mind, of its heights and its depths, its unnatu- 
ral vices and its lofty ideals of art. In their 
conception of beauty the Greeks approximated 
the ideal, but their views of God and of man 
were exceedingly imperfect. Hence their dis- 
gusting vices; hence their sacrifice of every- 
thing to the purposes of art; hence the sensu- 
ality of their genius when compared to that of 
the Gothic nations ; hence the resistance offered 
by their philosophers to Christianity, which 
appeared to them “ foolishness ;” hence Pla- 
tonism, the highest effort of their philosophy, 
seems less indigenous to Greece than ire 
totelianism, and resembles an exotic trans 
lanted from Egypt or Palestine. Except in 
lato and Aschylus, there is little approach 
in the productions of the Greek genius to moral 
sublimity or toa true religious feeling. Among 
the prose writers of Greece, Aristotle and De- 
mosthenes more truly reflected the character 
of the national mind than Plato. They were 
exceedingly ingenious and artistic, the one in 
his criticism and the other in his oratory, but 
neither was capable of the lowest flights of 
Plato’s magnificent prose-poetry. Aristotle 
was, as Macaula a him, the “ acutest of 
human beings ;” but it was a cold, needle-eyed 
acuteness. Asa critic his great merit lay in 
deducing the —— of the epic from the 
perfect example set by Homer, like a theolo 
gian forming a perfect system of, morality from 
the life of Christ; but this, though a useful 
process, and one requiring much talent, is not 
of the highest order even of intellectual achieve- 
ments, and has nothing at all of the creative in 
it. Itis but the work of an index-maker on 
a somewhat larger scale. Demosthenes, Mr. 
ers, with Lord Brougham and most other 
critics, vastly overrates. His speeches as de- 
livered by himself must have been overwhelm- 
ing in their immediate effect, but really con- 
stitute, when read, morsels as dry and sapless 
as we ever tried to swallow. They are desti- 
tute of that “ action, action, action,’ on which 
he laid so much stress, and having lost it, they 
have lost all. They have a good deal of clear 
pithy statement and some striking questions 
and apostrophes, but have no imagery, no 
depth of thought, no grasp, no grandeur, no 
nius. Lord Brougham’s speeches have been 
called “ law-papers on fire:” the speeches of 
Demosthenes are law-papers with much less 
fire. To get at their merit we must apply the 
well-known rule of Charles James Fox. He 
used to ask if such and such a speech read 
well; “ it it did, it was a bad speech, if it did 
not, it was probably good.” On this principle 





the orations of Demosthenes must be the best 
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in the world, since they are about the dullest 
reading in it. 

Far otherwise with +e i epee of 
Plato. Dry argument, ot wit! ion. 
imiiien: te.” 


Has gifts in their most splendid variety and 
most harmonious combinations; rich alike in 

wers of invention and acquisition; equally 
massive and light; vigorous and muscular, yet 
pliable and versatile ; master at once of thought 
and expression, in which originality and subtlety 
of intellect are surrounded by all the ministering 
aids of imagination, wit, humor, and eloquence, 
and the structure of his mind resembles some 
master-piece of classic architecture, in which the 
marble columns rise from their deep foundation 
exquisitely fashioned and proportioned, sur- 
mounted with elaborate and ornamented capitals, 
and supporting an entablature inscribed with all 
forms of the beautiful. 

“ Plato’s style,” Mr. Rogers proceeds, “is unri- 
valled : he wielded at will all the resources of the 
most copious, flexible, and varied instrument of 
thought through which the mind of man has ever 
yet breathed the music of eloquence. Not less 
severely simple and refined when he pleases than 
Pascal, between whom and Plato many resem- 
blances existed, as in beauty of intellect, in the 
delicacy of their wit, in aptitude for abstract sci- 
ence, and in moral wisdom ; the Grecian philoso- 
pher is capable of assuming every mood of 
thought, and of adopting the tone, imagery, and 
diction appropriate to each. Like Pascal, he can 
be by turns profound, sublime, pathetic, sarcastic, 
playful; but with a far more absolute command 
over all the varieties of manner and style. He 
could pass, by the most easy and rapid transi- 
tions, from the majestic eloquence which made 
the Greeks say that if Jupiter had spoken the 
language of mortals he would have spoken in 
that of Plato, to that homely style of illustration 
and those highly idiomatic modes of expression 
which mark the colloquial manner of his Socra- 
tes, and which, as Alcibiades in his eulogium ob- 
serves, might induce a stranger to say that the 
talk of the sage was all about shoemakers and 
tailors, carpenters and braziers.”—p. 334. 


bes promised to quote also his closing para- 
graph. Here it is, worthy in every respect 
of the author of the “ Eclipse of Faith,” and 
equal to its best passages :— 


We certainly hold the entire dramatic projec- 
tion and representation of Socrates in the pages 
of Plato to be one of the most wonderful efforts 
of the human mind. In studying him it is im- 
possible that his character as a teacher of ethics 
and his life-like mode of representation should 
Not suggest to us another character yet more won- 
derfully depicted, and by the same most difficult 
of all methods—that of dramatic evolution by 
discourse and action; of one who taught a still 
parer, sublimer, and more consistent ethics, per- 
vaded by a more intense spirit of humanity, of 
one whose love for our race was infinitely deeper 
and more tender, who stands perfectly from 


those foibles which history attributes to the real 
Socrates, and from that too Protean facility of 
manners which, though designed by Plato as a 
compliment to the philosophic flexibility of his 
character of Socrates, really so far assimilated 
him with mere vulgar humanity; of one, too, 
whose sublime and original character is not onl 
exhibited with the most wonderful dramatic skill, 
but in a style as unique as the character it em- 
bodies—a style of simple majesty, which, unlike 
that of Plato, is capable of being readily transla- 
ted into every language under heaven; of one 
whose life was the embodiment of that virtue 
which Plato affirmed would entrance all hearts 
if seen, and whose death throws the prison-scenes 
of the * Phedo” utterly into the shade; of one, 
lastly, whose picture has arrested the admiring 
gaze of many who have believed it to be only a 
picture. Now, if we feel that the portraiture of 
Socrates in the pages of Plato involved the very 
highest exercise of the highest dramatic genius, 
and that the cause was no more than commen- 
surate with the effect, it is a question which 
may well occupy the attention of a philosopher 
how it came to pass that in one of the obscurest 
periods of the history of an obscure people, in 
the dregs of their literature and the lowest 
depths of superstitious dotage, so sublime a con- 
ception should have been so sublimely exhibited ; 
how it was that the noblest truths found an ora- 
cle in the lips of the grossest ignorance, and the 
maxims of ‘universal charity advocates in the 
hearts of the most selfish of narrow-minded 
bigots; in a word, who could be the more than 
Plato (or rather the many each more than Plato), 
who drew that radiant portrait, of which it may 
be truly said “ that a far greater than Sacrotes is 
here ??”—pp. 366, 377. 


Passing oyer a very ingenious paper on the 
“Structure of the English Language,” we 
come to one on the “ British Pulpit,” some of 
the statements in which are weighty and pow- 
erful, but some of which we are compelled to 
controvert. Mr. Rogers begins by deploring 
the want of eloquence and of effect in the mo- 
dern pulpit. ere is undoubtedly too much 
reason for this complaint, although we think 
that in the present day it is not so much elo- 
quence that men desiderate in preaching as 
real instruction, livin energy, and wide vari- 
ety of thought and iliustraton. Mr. Rogers 
says very little about the substance of sermons, 
and in what he does say seems to incline to 
that principle of strait-lacing which we thought 
had been nearly exploded. No doubi every 
preacher should preach the main doctrines of 
the Gospel, but if he confine himself exclu- 
sively to these, he will limit his own sphere of 
power and influence. Why should he not 

reach the great general moralities as well? 
Vhy should he not tell, upon occasion, great 
litical, metaphysical, and literary truths to 
fis people, turning them, as they are so sus- 
ceptible of being turned, to religious account ? 





Tt will not do to tell us that preachers must 
follow the Apostles in every respect. Christ 
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alone was a perfect model, and how easy and 
diversified his discourses! He had seldom any 
text. He spake of subjects as diverse from 
each other as are the deserts of Galilee from 
the streets of Jerusalem ; the summit of Tabor 
from the tower of Siloam ; the cedar of Leba- 
non from the hyssop springing out of the wall. 
He touched the political affairs of Judea, the 
passing incidents of the day, the transient con- 
troversies and heart-burnings of the Jewish 
sects, with a finger as firm and as luminous as 
he did the principles of morality and of reli- 
gion. Hence, in part, the superiority and the 
success of his teaching. It was a wide and yet 
not an indefinite and baseless thing. It swept 
the circumference of Nature and of man, and 
then radiated on the cross as on a centre. It 
— an immense procession of things, 

oughts, and feelings, and led them through 
Jerusalem and along the foot of Calvary. It 
bent all beings and subjects into its grand pur- 
pose, transfiguring them as they stooped before 
it. It was this catholic eclectic feature in 
Christ’s teaching which, while it made many 
cry out, “Never man spake like this man,” 
has created also some certain misconceptions 
of its character. Many think that he was at 
bottom nothing more than a Pantheistic poet, 
because he shed on all objects, on the lilies of 
the valley, the salt of the sea, the thorns of the 
wilderness, the trees of the field, the rocks of 
the mountain, and the sands of the sea shore, 
that strange and glorious light which he 
brought with him to earth and poured around 
him as from the wide wings of an angel, as 
from the all-beautifying beams of dawn. 

We think that if Christ’s teaching be taken 
as the test and pattern, Mr. Rogers limits the 
range of preaching too much when he says its 
principal characteristics should be “ practical 
reasoning and strong emotion.” Preaching is 
not a mere hortatory matter. Sermons are 
the better of applications, but they should not 
be all application. Ministers should remem- 
ber to address mankind and their audiences as 
a whole, and should seek here to instruct their 
judgments and there to charm their imagina- 
tion ; here to allure, and there to alarm; here 
to calm and there to arouse; here to reason 
away their doubts and prejudices and there to 
awaken their emotions. Mr. Rogers disa’ 
proves of discussing first principles in the pul- 
pit, and says, that “the Atheist and Deist are 
rarely found in Christian congregations.” We 
wish wé could believe this. If there are no 
avowed Atheists or Deists in our churches, 
there are, we fear, many whose minds are 
grievously unsettled and at sea on such sub- 
jects, and shall they be altogether neglected 
in the daily ministrations? Of what use to 
— to them of justification by faith who 

, there is nothing to be believed, or cf the 
New Birth who do not believe in the Cid, but 





deem themselves fatherless children in a for- 
saken world? We think him decidedly too se- 
vere = ~ ne of the use of 
scientific and literary lan e in the pulpit. 
Pedantry, indeed, and achaning pore x i 
technical language, we abhor, but elegant and 
scholarly diction may be combined with sim- 
plicity and clearness, and has a teadency to 
elevate the minds and refine the tastes of those 
who listen to it. It is of very little use com- 
ing down, as it is called, to men’s level; now- 
ys, if you do so, you will get nothing but 
contempt for your pains—you cannot, indeed, 
be too intelligible, but you may be so while 
using the loftiest imagery and language. Chal- 
mers never “ Came down to men’s level,” and 
yet his discourses were understood and felt by 
the humblest of his a —. + A en- 
ergy of his genius and the power of his sympa- 
thivs he lifted them up to he. _— 
Mr. Rogers thinks that all preachers aspir- 
ing to power and usefulness will “abhor the 
ornate and the florid,” and yet it is remark- 
able that the most powerful and the most use- 
ful, too, of preachers have been the most or 
nate and florid. Who more ornate than 
Isaiah ? Who spoke more in figures and para- 
bles than Jesus . Chrysostom, of the “ golden 
mouth,” belonged to the same school. South 
sneers at Jeremy Taylor, and Rogers very un- 
worthily re-echoes the sneer; but what com- 
parison between South the sneerer and Taylor 
the sneered at, in genius or in genuine power 
and popularity? To how many a cultivated 
mind has Jeremy Taylor made religion attrac-. 
tive and dear, which had hated and despised 
it before? Who more florid than Isaac TTay- 
lor, and what writer of this century has done 
more to recommend Christianity to certain 
classes of the community? He, to be sure, ig 
no preacher, but who hove been or are the 
most page and most powerful preachers of 
the age? Chalmers, Irving, Melville, Hall ; 
and amid their many diversities in point of in- 
tellect, opinion, and style, they agree in this, 
that they all abound in figurative language and 
tical imagery. And if John Foster failed 
in preaching, it was ——y not from want 
of imagination, which formed, indeed, the sta- 
le of all his best discourses. Mr. Rogers, to 
be sure, permits a “ moderate use of the imagi- 
nation;” but, strange to say, it is the men 
who have made a large and lavish use of it in 
preaching who have most triumphantly suc- 
ceeded. Of course they have all made their 
imagination subservient to a high purpose ; but 
we demur to his statement that no preacher 
will ever employ his imagination merely to de- 
light us. He will not indeed become constant- 
ly the minister of delight; but he will and 
must occasionally, in gratifying himself with 
his own fine fancies, give an innocent and in- 
tense gratification to others, and having thus 
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delighted his audience, mere gratitude on their 
part will prepare them for listening with more 
attention and interest to his solemn appeals 
at the close. He says that the splendid des- 
cription in the “ Antiquary” of a sun-set 
would be altogether out of Py e in the narra- 
tive by a naval historian of two fleets separa- 
ted on the eve of an engagement by a storm, 
or in any serious narrative or speech, forget- 
ting that the “ Antiquary” professes to be a 
serious narrative, and that Burke, in his speech- 
es and essays, has often interposed in critical 
points of narration descriptions quite as long 
and as ificent, which, nevertheless, so far 
from exciting laughter, produce the profound- 
est impression, blending, as they do, the ener- 
gies and effects of fiction and poetry with those 
of prose and fact. 

hat severely simple and agonistic style, 
which Mr. Rogers recommends so strongly, 
has been seldom practised in Britain, except 
in the case of Baxter, with transcendent effect. 
At all events, the writings of those who have 
followed it, have not had a tithe of the influ- 
ence which more genial and fanciful authors 
have exerted. For one who reads South, ten 
thousand revel in Jeremy Taylor. Howe, a 
very imaginative and rather diffuse writer, has 
supplanted Baxter in general estimation. In 
Scotland, while the dry sermons of Ebenezer 
Erskine are neglected, the lively and fanciful 
writings of his brother Ralph have still a con- 
siderable share of popularity. The works of 
Chalmers and Cunningham, destined as both 
are in due time to oblivion, are preserved in 
their present life, by what in the first is real 
and in the second a semblance of imagination. 
Of the admirable writings of Dr. Harris and 
of the two Hamiltons we need not speak. 
Latimer, South, and Baxter, whom Rogers 
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only to recur to his own words, quoted above 
—* This faculty, fancy namely, is incompara- 
bly the most important for the vivid and at- 
tractive exhibition of truth to the minds of 
men.” It follows that since the great object 
of preaching is to exhibit truth to the minds 
of men, that fancy is the faculty most needful 
to the preacher, and that the want of it is the 
most fatal of deficiencies. In fact, although a 
few preachers have through the agonistic me- 
thods, by pure energy and passion, produced 
great effects, these have been confined chiefly 
to their spoken speech, have not been ttans- 
ferred to their published writings, and have 
speedily died away. It is the same in other 
kinds of oratory. Fox’s eloquence, which 
studied only immediate effect, perished with 
him, and Pitt’s likewise. Burke's, being at 
once highly imaginative, and profoundly wise, 
lives and will live forever. 

We have not room to enlarge on some 
other points in the paper. We think Mr. 
Rogers lays far too much stress on the time a 
preacher should take in composing his ser- 
mons. Those preachers who spend all the 
week in finical polishing of periods and intense 
elaboration of paragraphs are not the most ef- 
ficient or esteemed. A well-furnished mind, 
animated by enthusiasm, will throw forth in a 
few hours a sermon incomparably superior in 
force, freshness, and energy, to those discour- 
ses which are slowly and toilsomely built up. 
It may be different sometimes with sermons 
which are meant for publication. Yet some 
of the finest published sermons in literature 
have been written at a heat. m 

From the entire second volume of these ad- 
mirable essays, we must abstain. “ Reason 
and Faith” would itself justify a long sepa- ~ 
rate article. Nor can we do any more than al- 





ranks so highly, are not classics. Even Jona- 
than Edwards and Butler, with all their colos- 
sal talent, are now little read, on account of 
their want of imagination. The same vital 
deficiency has doomed the sermons of Tillot- 
son, Atterbury, Sherlock, and Clarke. In- 
deed, in order to refute Mr. Rogers, we have 


lude at present to that noble “ Meditation 
among the Tombs of Literature,” which closes 
the first volume, and which he entitles the 
“ Vanity and Glory of Literature.” It is full 
of sad truth, and its style and thinking are 
every way worthy of its author’s genius. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
WHO WAS HE? 


Wuen I was a “ Devil” —in a printing- 
Office in Bath, thirty-five years ago, my infant 
mind was profoundly impressed with the dig- 
nity of authorship. Books, the objects of 
reverential re and delight from my ear- 
liest years, were already becoming something 
more —a solace and a treasure. There was 
a book-stall at the south-east corner of the! 





Orange-grove, kept by a Mr. Reynolds (long 
since gathered to his fathers), where it was 
my wont to bury myself chin-deep, devouring 
Smollett or Fielding, Goldsmith or Defoe, with 
the appetite of an ogre. As the few stray 
shillings or sixpences which fate consigned to 
my custody invariably passed into the hands 
of the proprietor of the book-stall, he gene- 
rously winked at my surreptitious studies, and 
not only allowed me to stand for hours in 
converse with my favorites, but would some- 
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times permit me to carry a cherished volume 
to the shadow of one of the old trees, and 
wile away the hours of a casual holiday in the 
delightful dreams of romance. These delights 
were, however, for the most part antecedent 
to my devilhood, the duties of which did not 
allow of any very lengthened applications to 
my beloved authors. If, when bound appren- 
tice, I grieved over the loss of time for read- 
ing, I was compensated by increase of funds. 
ages came at the heels of work, and with 
wages I bought more books— with some half- 
dozen of which my pockets were always well 
crammed. ‘These, at meal-times, or on town- 
errands, at early morn and at farthing-candle 
eve, I read, and read and read, and was a 
7 “ devil.” 
ut, as I said before, I had a prodigious 
idea of an author —a maker of books. Such 
a being was the magician, the nian of mys- 
tery, the hero that my imagination delighted 
to worship. What would I not give, thought 
I, for a sight of a real live author ? 

I was not doomed to languish long in vain ; 
my desire was destined to be satisfied, and 
more than satisfied in the fullest sense of the 
word. In the office where I wrought the 
works of the most voluminous author of his 
time were then in course of completion. For 
half a century had this formidable writer fed 
the teeming press. Works on all subjects 
had trickled trom his pen, like water from a 
perennial spring. ‘Treatises on Art and 
Science, on Commerce and Manufactures, 
Geography and History, Poetry and Romance, 
Polemics and Divinity, Cookery, Carving, and 
Conjuration, Medicine and Morals, and fifty 
subjects besides, had already shed their illu- 
minating influence upon two successive gene- 
rations ; and the oetogenarian scribe was now 
enlightening a third with respect to an art, 
which he, at least, had good right te teach, 
that, namely, of securing long life. It hap- 
pened just as this work was finished, and 
when all his then majesty’s lieges who had 
seven and sixpence to spare might learn to 
live to ninety at least, were they but wise 
enough to buy the doctor’s book — it happen- 
ed just then, I say, that a very gentlemanly 
gout crept up into the author's fingers, and 
put an effectual stop to his quill-driving. This 
was unfortunate, especially as the old gentle- 
man, by way probably of proving the juvenil- 
ity of his fancy, was contemplating a volume 

poems in illustration of a number of wood- 
engravings which had already come to hand. 
But it is an ill wind that blows nobody good: 
the govt that disabled the doctor introduced 
me to his notice, I being chosen by my em- 
ployer the printer to act as amanuensis to the 
author, a promotion which I owed to a facul- 
ty which I then possessed, of writing, as the 
compositors were pleased to term it, “ rather 
plainer than print.” 


‘ 
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It wes a fine morning in the beginning of 
June, 1818, that, having carefully cleansed 
my inky skin, and donned my Sunday jacket, 
I set off for the residence of the doctor. I 
had travelled ‘“\e same route a hundred times 
before with tl> utmost indifference. Now, 
however; my heart beat with anticipations of 
delight atl awe. I was no longer a mere 
messenger sent to deliver a parcel of proofs at 
the door, and then depart —I was to see and 
converse with the mighty magician himself, 
and actually to bear a part in the portentous 
business of the hour. At the end of a long 
and narrow lane which opens into the roa 
which skirts Sydney Gardens on the north 
side, there stood a nondescript-looking house, 
known by the appellation of “ Bathwick Vil- 
la:” whether it still remains, or whether the 
march of improvement have swept it from the 
face of the land, it is impossible for me to say. 
It was a lone house then, and for the dozen 
years that I knew it, standing like a gray 
stone goblin in the centre of a tract of low 
alluvial land, cultivated as market gardens, 
and sprinkled over with the cottages of the 
on cultivators. Arrived at the house, and 
1aving pulled boldly at the bell, and delivered 
my letter of introduction to the care of the 
doctor’s single servant, a Patagonian speci- 
men of the Abigail genus, I was in due course 
ushered up the ample circular staircase, and 
having passed through a little lobby of dark 
and quiet green baize, was introduced into 
the sanctum sanctorum of the great man, the 
veritable penetralia of genius. The tall, 
gaunt, and bony she who had led me thus far, 
now pointed to a chair, and then noiselessly 
disappeared behind a screen in the further 
corner of the apartment. Seating myself in 

erfect stillness, I had now an opportunity of 
lochien round and making my observations. 
I found myself resting in an old-fashioned 
carved chair in a large octagon-shaped room. 
The windows, fronting the east, commanded a 
pleasant view of the course of the canal and 
the valley of the Avon; and the lower squares 
of each sash were fitted up with transparent 
water-color copies from the works of Hogarth. 
These were all richly colored, and appeared 
to my juvenile judgment the perfection of art. 
The wainscotted walls of the rooms were 
hung with pictures in every available place: 
these, too, were mostly water-colors by the 
best artists of a deceased generation; they 
were all uniformly framed in neat gilt frames, 
and their number was legion. I afterwards 
learned that they were the original designs 
for the prints illustrating one of the doctor's 
literary productions in seventy volumes of 
goodly octavo. Although it was a warm and 
sunny day in early summer, a cheerful fire 
sparkled in the grate, near which the doctor's 
easy chair, a machine of tremendous capacity, 
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was airing its broad back and sides of padded 
chintz. Over the mantel-piece hung a por- 
trait of the doctor, painted by Bonnemaisson 
—and such a portrait! You saw at a glance 
that the original must be the ¢¢cupant of the 
chair, which could not be filled by a person 
of less voluminous proportions. Beneath a 
broad but not high forehead glear.ed an eye 
which nothing escaped, cool, clear, and calcu- 
lating; a nose, which in a face of average 
dimensions would have appeared large, cast 
its oe shadow upon a mouth of firm, 
resolute, and voluptuous mould; the upper 
lip, thin, large, and slightly curled, rested 
evenly upon the full, round, red, lower one, 
and the expression of both was that of resolu- 
sion and enjoyment. But it was the chin, or 
rather chins — for if I remember right there 
were three of them—that struck me most, 
by their amplitude and dignified contour. I 
had certainly never seen such a chin or series 
of chins upon the human countenance, and 
was beginning to speculate in my own mind 
whether this redundance of feature were pecu- 
liar to authorship, when the sound of footsteps 
and of certain deep cavernous ejaculations of 
a bronchial character, made me aware of the 
approach of the great man in propria persona. 
‘Als, how different from the Sortaall pao the 
mantel-piece was the bodily presence of the 
doctor himself! If the picture went beyond 
my beau ideal of an author, the original fell 
as far short of it. I had not taken into ac- 
count that the portrait was twenty or thi 
poe old, and that the years which had mel- 
owed its tints and improved its color, had 
dealt less tenderly with the original, whom it 
was plain, they had remorselessly shifted “ into 
the lean and slippered pantaloon.” It was 
not without a a of puffing, gasping, and 
hard breathing, that the literary veteran was 
at length successfully established in his easy 
chair by the fire-side. Then, and not before, 
he honored me with a look, and in a deep 
bass voice which harmonized with his treble 
chin he bade me approach. 

My heart almost failed me as I obeyed his 
command. My father, who was well read in 
books and men, had already made me aware 
that I was about to officiate as amanuensis to 
the very man whom near half-a-century be- 
fore Cowper had held up, in “ The Task,” to 
public reprobation; and indeed he had that 
very morning, at our humble breakfast table, 
read aloud for my edification, the following 

from his favorite poet, written in re- 
erence to the very individual before whom I 
now stood abashed : — 


But hark—the doctor's voice! fast wedged be- 
tween 
Two empirics he stands, and with swoln cheeks 
jires the news, his trumpet. Keener far 
all invective is his bold harangue, 
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While throngh that public organ of report 

He hails the anes aa defying heme, 

Announces to the world his own and theirs! 

He teaches those to read, whom schools dis- 
missed, 

And colleges, untaught; sells accent, tone, 

And emphasis in score, and gives to prayer 

Th’ adagio and andante it demands. 

He grinds divinity of other days 

Down into modern use; transforms old print 

To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 

Of gallery critics by a thousand arts. 

Are there who purchase of the doctor’s ware ? 

O, name it not in Gath! — it cannot be, 

= grave and learned clerks should need such 
aid. 

He doubtless is in sport, and does but droll, 

Assuming thus a rank unknown before — 

Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the Church! 


I mustered up my resolution, however, and 
replied to the doctor’s questions to his perfect 
satisfaction. After allowing me half-an-hour 
to look at the pictures in the room and the 
landscape out of windows, I was invited to 
take my seat at the table—pens, ink, and 
paper were introduced, and we proceeded to 
the transaction of the momentous business of 
the day. Having carefully renovated a few 

ens which, like the legs of Witherington, 

ad done battle on their stumps, I declared 
myself ready to write, and sat waiting the 
enunciations of the oracle, quill in hand. The 
reader may imagine the doctor in his eighty- 
fourth year, swaddled in his portentous arm- 
chair on one side of the fire-place, and me, a 
chubby-faced boy of thirteen, perched on a 
high stool, on the other. The scene is as 
fresh in my recollection as though it were not 
a day old. After I had waited in anxious 
expectancy for a quarter-of-an-hour or twenty 
minutes, the doctor asked, in a kind of guttu- 
ral sotto voce, 

“ Are you ready?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied. 

“ Then write” — with that, elevating his 
voice to its natural pitch, he pronounced the 
following words : — 


Here’s Alderman Gobble, through fever and 
gout. 


In half a minute I had committed them to 
paper, and looked up in his face for further 
orders. 

“ Have you written that?” said he. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Let me see it—(I handed him the pa- 
on pal en are a good boy—a very good 

y, and write a brave hand — but that won’t 
do. You should make two lines of that. Be- 
gin again on the other side of the r, and 
write thus — Here’s Alderman Gobble — that 
is one line; Through fever and gout — that is 
the second line, which you will indent, of 
course.” 
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I did as I was commanded, and then the 
affair stood thus : — 


Here’s Alderman Gobble, 
Through fever and gout. 


The doctor expressed his satisfaction at this 
amendment, and leaning back in his chair, 
remained silent for the ha part of half-an- 
hour. Of course I remained silent too, fear- 
ing to disturb the cogitations of the poet, and 
prevent the successful issue of the quatrain. 
At length, after sundry attempts at articula- 
tion, and the bestowal of a look of gracious 

tronage upon me, the doctor rose erect in 

is chair, and in a clear self-satisfied and so- 
norous voice, delivered himself of the corre- 
sponding couplet, thus : — 


Scarce able to hobble 
And waddle about. 


It was with no small triumph that I penned 
the completion of the stanza, for I had sym- 
oo deeply in the pangs of its birth, and 

d almost despaired of a safe delivery. The 
doctor commanded me to read over the verse, 
which I did with a gusto and evident exulta- 
tion that raised a smile upon his venerable 
countenance. Having achieved this happy 
commencement, it may be ily imagined 
that we made light of difficulties which might 
have checked the flight of a less fortunate 
muse. Indeed we went on swimmingly; the 
good old man spurred his Pegasus so effect- 
ually that we finished the first poem, and had 
accomplished a considerable portion of the 
second before the hour of dinner. 

I may mention that the verses were illus- 
trations of certain homely proverbs, and were 
all written to correspond with and to exem- 
plify a series of wood-engravings by a brother 
of the immortal Bewick, which, if I mistake 
not, had been executed by him some years 
before. One of these engravings was a very 
clever and spirited delineation of a singular 
scene. A company of devils, designed on the 
érthodox principle of horns, hoofs, and tails, 
having armed themselves with shears, and set 
forth on their travels in search of wool, had 
fallen to work upon a herd of swine, who 
showed plainly enough by their violent at- 
tempts to escape from their tormentors, that 
they did not much relish the ceremony of 
shaving. The proverb exemplified in this case 
was the well-known one of “ Great cry and 
little wool,” and the opening stanza, which, as 
I distinctly remember, cost the doctor consi- 
derable pains, certainly is a unique specimen 
of the multum in parvo, and contains as much 
information as could well be crammed into so 
small a space. It runs thus: — 
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This proverb alludes to a whimsical tale : 
Some devils abroad, and imperfectly hearing 
That wool was obtained from beasts of short 
tail 
Wanting wool, meeting swine, they set about 
shearing. 


Whatever this verse may lack in sentiment 
is more than made up in signification ; and, 
indeed, it was a characteristic of the doctor’s 
muse, that she flew straight to the point, and 
did not go beating about the bush. Of tropes, 
metaphors, figures, symbols, or similes, I do 
not think the whole volume contained a single 
one. The good man probably thought that 
there was imagination sufficient in the numer- 
ous designs of the artist, and that his mission 
was rather to furnish the several legends, each 
with a moral tagged to its tail, than to emu- 
late the vagaries of your fanciful poets. 

Pleasant indeed was my occupation for the 
few weeks of the summer of 1818 that it last- 
ed. It was not every day that the muses were 
propitious, and it often happened that at the 
very moment when, had they listened to the 
invocation of their venerable votary, I should: 
have been penning a stanza, I was in realit 
bobbing for perch in the neighboring canal. 
The old Abigail would sometimes intimate that 
it would be agreeable to her master if I would 
call again an hour or two later; and as such 
intimations always implied a holiday for the 
time specified, they were perfectly agreeable 
tome. With a wand cut from a willow tree, 
and with a yard or two of line of my own 
original manufacture, terminating in a half- 

nny hackle, upon which, like a cruel boy as 

was (all boys were then —, I had im- 
paled a live worm, it was my delight to sit 
upon the edge of an old barge half submerged 
in the water, and circumvent my prickly- 
backed friends. Thus commenced a long ca- 
reer of angling, during which my slaughters 
among the finny tribes have been neither few, 
nor, until of late years far between. As a 
“ contemplative man,” with a hook, I can bear 
testimony to the pleasures of that silent pur- 
suit, which, upon the banks of the brawling 
brooks that feed the dark flowing Avon in the 
neighborhood of my native place, I have en- 
joved at all seasons of the year, excepting 
only the depth of winter. If the green fields, 
the sandy banks, and craggy water-washed 
precipices—the “ bubbling rummels ” leaping 
noisily through close ravines, dark with the 
shade of over-hanging foliage, have haunted 
me like a ion, it is my true that the « 
sight of a half a score of trout, lugged from 
their watery retreat, and recumbent in starry 
stillness upon the verdant , have added 
an interest to the foreground of the landscape 
which it would have wanted without them. 
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That sentiment is in some sort connected with 
the stomach, and poetry with provender, there 
can be no reasonable doubt—and if any of 
my readers are sceptical on that subject, they 
may take my word for it, that a man who an- 
gles for a dinner has a keener eye for the 

uties of nature, and sees and appreciates 
far more of her loveliness when the fish bite 
freely, than he can possibly do when the whole 
finny fraternity have taken an oath against sa- 
tisfying his hungry claims upon their carcasses, 
ond refuse his bait accordingly. 

But, like a true angler, I have neglected 
the business in hand to run gadding after 
trout. It is time that I should return to the 
doctor, of whom but little remains to be said. 
With all the interruptions that occurred, the 
volume of verses was brought to a happy is- 
sue in something less than three months. In 
the course of my intimacy with the great man, 
I was honored with much of his conversation 
and friendly notice, and I made some addi- 
tions to my little library, of books with which 
he presented me in return for some careful 
transcriptions made at my leisure from his own 
manuscripts, which even he found it difficult 
to decipher. With the man’s second 
wife and his daughter by the first I sometimes 
took refreshment. These two ladies, who 
were both on the verge of threescore, led a 
quiet in-door life, and em loyed their whole 
time and assiduities in administering to the 
comfort of their aged relative. I had the ho- 
nor of dining with the whole party upon the 
proud occasion when the work was completed. 
After dinner, the volume was put into my 
hands, to be delivered to my employer the 
printer, and I took my final farewell of the 
only “ live author” I had ever seen. 

must not, however, forget to mention the 
feeling of the doctor in reference to Cowper's 
angry attack upon him in “The Task.” I 
learned from indisputable authority that the 
shafts of the on indignant satire never even 
wounded his feelings, much less roused his re- 
sentment. The doctor alleged and doubtless 
conceived that in printing written sermons, he 
did no more than save his customers the trou- 
ble of committing that innocent forgery them- 
selves, which he was willing to commit for 
them “for a consideration.” At the time 
these sermons in “ zigzag manuscript” were 
manufactured, the pulpit of this country was 
Occupied by a very different race of divines 
= those of the present day. The clerical 

ction was then too often confided to igno- 
rance and incapacity, and the persons whose 
affice it was to promote reformation and disse- 
minate instruction, were not unfrequently 
more in need of both than the flocks over 
whom they presided. The best proof of the 
necessity and usefulness of such wares as the 
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doctor provided is found in the fact that they 
sold abundantly, and for more than thirty 
years yielded a handsome income to their in- 
genious pean, It is by no means clear 
that anything can be justly said in derogation of 
the morality of such a traffic, taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances of the time. Ad- 
dison makes his Sir Roger de Coverley recom- 
mend by his example the very practice which 
Cowper so indignantly reprobates. Speaking 
of the clergyman of his parish, Sir Roger 
says, “At his first sitting with me, I made him 
a present of all the good sermons which have 
been printed in English, and only begged of 
him that every Sunday he would pronounce 
one of them from the pulpit. Accordingly he 
has digested them into such a series that they 
follow one another naturally, and make a con- 
tinual system of practical divinity.” Cowper’s 
idea of the priestly character was very differ- 
ent from Addison’s. If the one would have 
the messenger of peace 


Simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impress’d 
Himself as conscious of his awful cy 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men, 


the other looked rad “a man of ~- sense, 
of aspect, clear voice, sociable temper, 
and i . with some knowledge of ars 
gammon.” The doctor might fairly pit these 
two great authorities against each other, and 
‘ee 4 his commercial speculation regard- 
ess of their differences of opinion. 

But who was the doctor of whom you have 
been gossipping ? says some half-satisfied read- 
er. My dear madam, or my good drowsy sir, 
I am not going to tell you. You must be 
what delightful Leigh Hunt calls “a person of 
very little book-stall” to ask such a question, 
and I do not care to answer it. He went to his 
quiet grave thirty years ago, whither I am 
sorry to add, his works, voluminous as the 
were, soon followed him—all except one; this 
one, upon shop-shelf and _stall-board, still 
keeps a modest place, and greets the eyes of 
the collector in his casual rounds—but it is 
doomed to die out, like all the others, at no 
very distant date. With it will vanish all the 
literary remains of the author of more than a 
hundred volumes, who figured as poet, novel- 
ist, geographer, historian, physician, moralist, 
and divine, and who amidst all his achieve- 
ments thought it no stigma to be proclaimed 
by the gentle og as “‘ Grand caterer and 
dry-nurse of the Church.” 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
HAYDON’S PICTURE OF “NAPOLEON 
MUSING.” 


THe writer of the critique on the “ Life 
of Haydon,” published in alate number of 
the Quarterly Review, pronounces Haydon’s 
“ Napoleon,” painted for the late Sir Robert 
Peel, to be “ undoubtedly his best work; and 
Mr. Taylor, the editor of the artist’s autobi- 
ography, speaking of the same picture, though 
by the erroneous description of “ Napoleon at 
St. Helena contemplating the setting sun,” says 
that it is that “ with which Haydon’s name is 
more identified than with any other of his 
works.” ‘The celebrity which thus attaches to 
the work, both from its intrinsic merit, and 
also by reason of some incidental circumstan- 
ces connected with it, perhaps justifies the 
writer of the article in the Quarterly Review 
in his endeavors to trace the idea to its origin- 
al owner. Iam not aware to whom belongs 
the credit of the bronze statuette, supposing 
it to have been the original source of the idea, 
as the reviewer was disposed to consider it in 
the text of his article; but he appends a note, 
written while the critique was in the hands of 
the printer, in which he finally awards the 
merit of the original conception to the design- 
er of a vignette in an edition of Les Messé- 
nignnes, of Casimir Delavigne, published in 
Paris in the year 1824, which he is assured by 
a gentleman who saw it, represented Napoleon 
gazing on the sea, exactly resembling Haydon’s 
picture. This description is more correct than 
that of Mr. Taylor, but does not sufficiently 
express the artist’s meaning. If this was the 
first visible exhibition of it, it may have been 
original in him, but it is more than probable 
that the idea was taken from one with whom 
it certainly was original, since his right to it 
may unquestionably be established by priority 
of date; and to vindicate it for the true owner 
is the chief object of this communication. It 
was not in painting, but in poetry, that the 
idea was first embodied; and it will be found 
— in Manzoni’s fine ode on the death 
of Napoleon, known by the name “ Cinque di 
Maggio ” (the day on which Napoleon died), 
in the first six lines of the following stanzas. 
Ihave added the rest of the description, for 
the bold lyrical spirit which distinguishes the 
remaining lines of the first stanza, and the 
exquisite transition to the tenderness, and true 

os of the second, closing with a fine moral 
contrast, compressed into two short lines, with 
an effect which almost deserves to be called 
sublime : 


Oh! quante volte al tacito 
Morir & un giorno inerte, 
Chinati i rai fulminei, 
Le braccia al sen conserte 
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Stette, e dei di che furono 
Lassalse il sovvenir. 
- Ei ripenso le mobili 
Tende, e i percossi valli, 
E il lampo dei manipoli 
E Yonda dei cavalli 
E il concitato imperio, 
E il celere obbedir. 


Ahi! forse a tanto strazio 
Cadde lo spirto anelo, 
E disperd; ma valida 
Venna una man dal ciclo, 
E in piu spirabil aere 
Pietosa il tasportd; 

E Il avvio sui floridi 
‘Sentier della speranza, 
Ai campi eterni, al premio 
Che i desiderii avanza, 
Ov’ é silenzio e tenebre 


La gloria che passd. 


It is impossible to read the first six of the 
foregoing lines, and not at once perceive the 
perfect identity of the idea in the pow and 
the picture. The painter might have com- 
posed his picture from the poet’s verse, or the 
verses might have been written as an illustra- 
tion of the picture. For myself I have al- 
ways felt satisfied that one must have copied 
from the other, but I never took the pains of 
inquiring to which the priority in point of 
time belonged, till the dates given in the 
“ Life of Haydon” showed that on this ground 
he could establish no claim to originality. 

I proceed to notice the popular interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the picture, to which 
I believe Mr. Taylor has given expression 
when he describes it as “ Napoleon contem- 
plating the setting sun,” for I suspect the popu- 
ar notion does not go beyond a vague com- 
parison between the setting sun, and the de- 
clining period of Napoleon’s life, which a 
little reflection will show to be fallacious. No 
picture of Napoleon could have for its appro- 
priate motto— 


So sinks the day-star in his ocean bed. 


There is, in fact, no resemblance between 
the closing period of Napoleon’s life, and the 
dazzling radiance of the setting sun, when 
he plunges into the ocean with unclouded orb, 
or the gorgeous state to which his level beams 
often convert even the train of clouds that 
attends on his departure. Napoleon’s sun did 
not even go down in the awful turmoil of the 
tempest, but sunk half lost in a mist or bank 
of clouds before it reached the horizon. The 
popular notion, therefore, attributes to the 
picture an untruth, of which I believe the 

inter to have been guiltless, and which may 

excused in the multitude who are pleased 
to ind their sympathy with fallen it 
ness, by embracing it, however vaguely, in 
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the “glorious sympathy with the suns that 
set.” 

In Manzoni’s ode there is no mention of 
the setting sun, neither is any allusion made 
to it by the gentleman who saw the Parisian 
vignette, and speaks of it as exactly resembling 
Haydon's picture. He means, of course, as 
regards the figure of Napoleon, whom he says 
it represented “ gazing on the sea;” and this, 
as marking the direction of the eyes, is, so far, 
more correct than speaking of him as con- 
templating the setling sun, and agrees with the 
“ chinati i rai fulminei” of the t. But, 
in fact, Napoleon was no more gazing on the 
sea than he was contemplating the setting 
sun,;—no present object engaged his — or 
suggested his meditations; his whole being 
was absorbed in the past, or, as the devout 
poet hoped and believed, was carried on in 
the spirit of humility by divine compassion, 
from the absorbing past, to the still more ab- 
sorbing, and at the same time sustaining vision 
of a future and better world. The name 
which Haydon himself gave to his work shows 
plainly enough what was his idea—if it origi- 
nated with himself—or that he rightly inter- 

reted the idea of the model which he fol- 
owed, whether it was the bronze statuette, or 
the Persian vignette, or the lines of Manzoni, 
to which no doubt all the rest were directly 
or indirectly indebted. Haydon calls it “ Na- 
poleon musing,” and it is but just that it 
should be known and interpreted by his own 
designation, and that he should have the credit 
of whatever is to be reasonably understood 
by the name which he chose to express his 
own conception of his own work. But if he 
took his idea from the poet, and the latter does 
not even allude to the setting sun, and there 
isa setting sun in the picture, what did the 
artist intend by it? The answer, if not ob- 
vious, is not farfetched,—he intended to mark 
the time of day, to express, indeed, the very 
idea of the poet, as far as painting would per- 
mit; to do for the spectator, by the symbol at 
his command, what the poet, by the more ex- 
act and expressive instrument of language, 
could convey more fully and unmistakably to 
the reader. In this, as in every part of his 
ode, every epithet is most appropriate and 
suggestive. 


—————- tacito 
Morir d@’ un giorno inerte. 


The hour ever known and felt as most con- 
genial to solemn meditation—how constantly 
recognized as such from the time when “ Isaac 
went out to meditate in the field at eventide,” 
to the _ who by the single epithet of “even- 
i * sheds all its gentle influence over his 
whole description of the musing “ solitary,” 





a description which, for the fer | course of his 
meditations, for its tender pathos, its lyrical 
conciseness, and even somewhat for its metri- 
cal structure, is recalled to mind by the lines 
of Manzoni quoted above. Burns, in his ode 
to Despondency, after giving one picture of 
the occupation of the Solitary, adds.— 


Or, haply, to his evening thought 
By unfrequented stream, 
The ways of men are distant brought, 
A faint collected dream. 
While praising, and raising 
His thoughts to heaven on high, 
As wandering, meandering, 
He views the solemn sky. 
* * = 


He needs not, he heeds not; 
Or human love or hate. 


I have been tempted to diverge occasionally 
in my observations on this subject, but I hope 
Ihave done what I pro , Which was to 
trace to its rightful owner the idea intended 
to be conveyed by perhaps the most widely 
known, most generally favored, and best re- 
collected representation of Napoleon, and at 
the same time to vindicate for the painter the 
right to interpret his own acknowledged best 
work, and to secure for it the name chosen by 
himself. Let us hear no more of Napoleon 
contemplating the setting sun—let it be call- 
ed by its right name, “ Napoleon musing.” 

I will take this opportunity, while speaking 
of the coincidence, or borrowing of ‘ideas in 
connection with Manzoni, and having spoken 
so much and so highly of that poet, to point 
out one of the most remarkable coincidences 
(for such I think it must be) which I recol- 
lect to have met with. In Gleig’s Story of 
Waterloo, the author, once a soldier, and, as 
his early publications show, fully possessed 
with the spirit of the profession, referring to 
the power of Wellington’s voice and mode of 
addressing his soldiers in the moment of con- 
flict and danger, speaks of “ the short, quick 
word of command which soldiers best love to 
hear, and obey with the greatest promptitude.” 
It is not likely that he should have borrowed 
this from an Italian poet, and yet it is but a 
free translation of 


E il concitato imperio, 
E il celere obbedir, 


in the stanza before given on this subject. 
But whether it is a translation or a coinci- 
dence, it is in the first case a compliment to, 
and in either a proof of, the discrimination 
with which Manzoni, without being a soldier, 
by a poet’s instinct, knew how to select the 
striking or exciting points of active warfare 
and actual battle. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE EXILE AND THE GOVERNOR. 


THIRTY-NINE years have swept over our heads, 
since Napoleon Buonaparte landed in France 
from his island sovereignty of Elba, drove out 
the restored Bourbons at the point of the bayonet, 
and re-ascended the throne which he had been 
reluctantly compelled to abdicate in 1814, at 
Fontainebleau. An Emperor once more, for one 
hundred days he again shook the globe to its 
centre, just as it was subsiding into tranquillity, 
and beginning to revolve comfortably on its axis. 
Then the allied powers issued a manifesto, de- 
claring that, by that act of unprovoked invasion, 
he had violated existing treaties, nullified his ex- 
istence, and placed himself beyond the’pale of civil 
and social relations. They accordingly denoun- 
ced, and delivered him over to public vengeance 
as a common enemy, and disturber of the peace 
of the world; at the same time binding them- 
selves by one general league, never to make terms 
with, or sheath the sword against, this restless 
adversity, until he was rendered powerless for the 
future. The manifesto was signed by the pleni- 
potentiarics of Great Britain, France (represent- 
ed by the government of Louis the Eighteenth), 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, and 
Sweden. Under this overwhelming coalition, 
the star of the first Napoleon, which flickered 
with a momentary blaze at Ligny, went down 
at Waterloo, never to rise again. Another treaty, 
or convention, consigned him to the rock of St. 
Helena, as a prisoner of war. Six years later, he 
was borne to his lonely grave, in that distant re- 
pon, on the shoulders of British grenadiers. 

ime, that unflinching policeman, who bids all 
“move on,” and is never disobeyed, within ten 

ears more saw another revolution and another 
amily ruling in France, the younger branch su- 
perseding the elder, elevated by the barricades 
of 1830. The avenue through which they climbed 
was less glorious and scarcely as legitimate as 
Montenotte, Rivoli, and Marengo. But France 
longed for the remains of her great Emperor to 
repose on the banks of the Scine, according to 
his own expressed desire. The national glory 
required this propitiation—the wish was complied 
with. The body of Napoleon was transferred 
with solemn funereal pomp, and now lies beneath 
the dome of the “ Invalides,” surrounded by the 
trophies of many battles. Successive revolutions 
hurried on each other with startling rapidity, un- 
til, in 1853, the baffled adventurer of Boulogne, 
the prisoner of Ham, is transformed into Napo- 
leon the Third, Emperor of the French, chosen 
by the suffrages of eight millions of his country- 
men, acknowledged by all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope—and the proscribed family of Buonaparte 
is enrolled amongst the reigning dynasties. These 
events, which resemble Eastern fable rather than 
historical truth, are nevertheless recorded facts, 
registered in the annals of the world, and com- 
prised within a narrow segment of little more 
than one-third of a century. 

Established opinions, whether founded on pre- 
judice or conviction, are not easily shaken. It 
as been so long believed that Napoleon was a 
persecuted captive, and Sir Hudson Lowe an in- 
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tolerant gaoler, that any attempt to show an op- 
— view of this picture will be received with 

esitation, and can only hope to obtain credit on 
convincing evidence. The volumes of Mr. For- 
syth, lately published, most certainly ought to 
succeed (as all lovers of fair dealing will hope 
they may) in rescuing the memory of an injured 
officer from much unmerited obloquy.* He has 
here collected a body of documentary proof, never 
before brought together, while he has examined 
and weighed the whole with the perspicuity of a 
practised advocate. There is no special plead- 
ing, no ingenious sophistry to make the worse 
appear the better argument, but an appeal to di- 
rect testimony, and conclusions drawn as truth 
So We have seldom seen a case more 
ogically argued, or decisions formed on more 
solid grounds. That Mr. Forsyth is always 
right, is more than will be conceded ; but that he 
generally produces sound reasons for his conclu- 
sions, will be felt and admitted by all who take 
the trouble of perusing his pages. The work is 
rather voluminous, consisting of three goodly 
octavos, but it could scarcely have been conden- 
sed within a smaller compass, and one-third, at 
least, is occupied by the original despatches and 
correspondence, on which the whole is based. 
These are collected together at the end of each 
volume, and referred to by marginal. notes—a 
convenient arrangement—which supplies the au- 
thority without interrupting the narrative. The 
time for a dispassionate consideration of the 
subject, in all its hearings, has now fully arrived ; 
men’s minds are no longer biassed by the 
ephemeral libels, which were readily caught up at 
the moment and received as sober facts; when, 
in truth, they contained little beyond a string of 
extravagant inventions, but which political big- 
otry, ever blind, and regardless of truth or jus- 
tice, received and used for its own purposes. 
O’Meara’s “ Voice from St. Helena ” went rapid- 
ly through many editions, produced a large sum. 
of money to the writer, and some current repu- 
tation, which, however, soon dissipated into 
“thin air,” when the man and his motives began 
to be correctly estimated. Meanwhile, it was ex- 
tolled to the skies by every journal and periodi- 
cal opposed to the Government of the day. This 
book had been anticipated by a kindred publi- 
eation, equally worthless, “The Letters of Dr 
Warden, Surgeon of the Northumberland,” — 
ed in 1816, of which Napoleon himself said, and 
General Gourgaud echoed after him, that it was 
“a mere tissue of falsehoods,” but which never- 
theless had a prodigious sale, and was eulogized 
in the grave, oracular, didactic columns of the 
Edinburgh Review, as a volume to be safely re- 
commended to their readers, as one of the few 
works on Napoleon, neither sullied by adulation, 
nor disgraced by scurrility. It is mere waste of 


- * “History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. 

Helena; from the Letters and Journals of the late 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, and official docu- 
ments, not before made public.” By William 
Forsyth, M. A., Author of “ Hortensius,”’ and 
“ History of Trial by Jury,” late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Three Volumes, vo. Lon- 
don, 1853. 
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time to look for veritable history in the avowed 
pe of a party, no matter how high the stand- 
of its literary pretensions, or how brilliant the 
talent of its leading contributors. Political ani- 
mosity crusades against every thing but its 
own cherished dogmas, and would change 
black into white to promote a political object. 
Sir Walter Scott remarks, with justice, that 
we are called upon to re Napoleon as a man 
more severely tried in the opposite extremes of 
prosperity and adversity than any other sove- 
reign or conqueror recorded in history (Bajazet 
may, perhaps be named as a parallel) ; and that 
it scarcely falls within the capacity of ordinary 
judges, who have never sounded the same depths 
or moved beyond the middle paths of life, to pro- 
nounce on the want of equanimity he displayed, 
swwhen patience and fortitude would have elevated 
his character, prolonged his life, and diminished 
his sufferings. Yet there can be no doubt that 
his conduct was below himself, and untrue to his 
reputation. His mind was shaken very soon 
er his arrival at St. Helena, and his mighty 
faculties gave way under the pressure of restraint 
and fretful irritation. He was unfortunate, too, 
in the selected companions of his exile, who 
were men of limited capacity, although faithful 
and devoted to their master in adversity; but, 
at the same time, in their intercourse with the 
English officers, habitual disciples of falsehood 
—deceitfal, impracticable, and perpetually quar- 
relling with each other. Instead of assuaging, 
they invariably fomented every trifling cause of 
discontent or casual annoyance. Napoleon firm- 
ly persuaded himself that the British Government 
intended to assassinate him, and that Sir Hudson 
Lowe was their chosen executioner. And in this 
monstrous opinion, a British medical officer in- 
sinuates his own participation. Mr. Forsyth 
quotes a letter of O'Meara, which appeared in the 
“Morning Chronicle” of the 17th of March, 
1823, wherein he says Sir Hudson Lowe ignored 
his appointment, and threatened to bundle him 
off the island back to England, and then adds, 


‘I asked, ifhe did send me off the island, what 
would become of Napoleon in case of illness ? 
“ Oh!’ said he, “ General Bonaparte shall be at- 
tended by my own surgeon, who speaks Italian, 
and was with me for several years in the Corsican 
Rangers.”” It was some time since I had seen the 
play of Richard’ the Third, and the meaning of the 
words did not at once strike me. Napoleon was 
wiser. 

From this specimen, an idea may be formed 
of the extent to which O’Meara ventured in his 
direct and implied libels against the unlucky 
governor; who remained silent, partly in igno- 
rance, and probably in contempt, of the obloquy 
to which he was exposed, believing that the 
truth would find its level without his interference, 
but, at the same time, carefully accumulating do- 
cuments and rebutting evidence, to be employed 
when occasion required. At length, in July 
1822, O’Meara published his book called “ Napo- 
leon in Exile; or, a Voice from St. Helena.” 
Then Sir Hudson Lowe, yielding to the advice 
of his warmest friends, instituted proceedings 
against O’Meara for libel; but the operations of 
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the law were so dilatory, and so long an interval 
elapsed in selecting the obnoxious passages, and 
preparing the necessary affidavits, that the plaintiff, 
ignorant of his being confined within a particular 
date, lost his plea under the statute of limitations 
in similar cases, which barred him out in point 
of time. The only consolation he derived under 
this disappointment was, that as the decision 
arose from a legal objection, he was not compell- 
ed to pay the costs of his adversary as well as his 
own. Had the case gone fairly before a jury on 
its merits, there can be little doubt that the result 
would have,cleared Sir Hudson Lowe from many 
groundless accusations, and the punishment of 
the defendant would have furnished a memora- 
ble example for future reference. But, as the 
matter stood, the issue was most fortunate. Un- 
reflecting or malicious people, who knew that the 
ex-governor of St. Helena had brought an action 
against O’Meara and failed, cared little to en- 
quire how or why ; it was enough for them that 
he could not obtain a verdict, and public opinion 
for a time remained even more than ever unfa- 
vorable to his reputation. He was urgently re- 
commended by Lord Bathurst to draw mp a full 
and complete justification of all the acts of his 
fovernment, coupled with the documents then in 
his possession, and which are now used and re- 
ferred to by Mr. Forsyth. Unhappily for him- 
self, he refused to be guided by this counsel, and 
died without giving to the world any reply to his 
enemies, although continually intending to do so, 
and with the materials ready in his possession. 
A lamentable error in judgment, as accusations 
are too often received for truth, because they are 
uncontradicted. Procrastination in defence is 
readily construed into an admission of guilt. 
When Sir Walter Scott’s “ Life of Napoleon” 
appeared in 1828, Sir Hudson Lowe, then in 
command of the forces at Ceylon, looked eagerly 
to the pages of a high-minded and conscientious 
writer in the hope of finding a complete refuta- 
tion of the calumnies of hired or yo coal scrib- 
blers. But even here he was doomed to another 
disappointment, and found only a qualified and 
imperfect defence. In this work, Sir Walter 
wrote hurriedly, against time, under the pressure 
of pecuniary engagements, and with incomplete 
materials, which he dismissed hastily, without 
sufficient examination. Had he carefully perused 
and weighed the value of the official correspond- 
ence placed at his command, he surely could not - 
have said that “The new governor was vulner- 
able ; he could be rendered angry, and might 
therefore be taken at advantage.” ‘This is dis- 
tinctly disproved by unanswerable evidence, 
showing that Napoleon was irritated, not by the 
anger of the governor, but by his impassive cool- 
ness, The French officers themselves, in atten- 
dance upon their chief, repeatedly acknowledged 
the governor’s politeness, and when in the mood 
to speak the truth (which seldom occurred), ad- 
mitted, more than once, that an angel from 
heaven would not have given them satisfaction in 
his place, and that their giant grievance lay, not 
in the details of St. Helena, but in the fact of be- 
ing there at all. Perhaps the limited vindica- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott did more harm ¢o the 
public character of Sir Hudson Lowe than the 
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unmeasured calumnies of such unscrupulous ac- 
cusers as O’Meara, Las Cases, and Antommar- 
chi. He felt this bitterly, and on his return to 
England, he consulted Lord Bathurst on the ex- 
pediency of publishing an answer. This time, 
the minister discouraged the idea, and underva- 
lued the unfavorable effect of the remarks, assur- 
ing him that the sentiments of the Government 
towards him were unchanged, and that they re- 
quired no refutation of the charges they did not 
believe. Wevertheless, he failed to obtain the ap- 
a of Governor of Ceylon, which had 
n indirectly held out to him. 

In 1833, Lord Teynham, in the course of a de- 
bate in the House of Lords, most unnecessaril 
and invidiously dragged in the name of Sir Had. 
son Lowe, in a manner which called up the Duke 
of Wellington in an indignant reply. “TI rise,” 
said he, “for the purpose of defending the charac- 
ter of a highly respectable officer, not a member 
of this House, from the gross imputation thrown 
apon him (by implication) by the noble lord ; 
and certainly a grosser one I never heard uttered 
within these walls. I have the honor to know 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and I will say in this House, 
or elsewhere, wherever it may be, that there is 
not in the army a more respectable officer thar 
Sir Hudson Lowe, nor has his Majesty a more 
faithful subject.” Lord Bathurst too loudly 
echoed this opinion, and plainly charged the ac- 
eusers of the ex-governor with direct falsehood. 
There was no standing against this honest, 
straightforward battery, and Lord Teynham was 
driven to an ample apology for his unwarrantable 
attack. Sir Hudson Lowe long unaccustomed to 
hear a friendly voice raised in his behalf, wrote 
to the Duke, and 7 thanked him for his 
prompt and generous defence ; his Grace replied 
in @ note, which Mr. Forsyth has inserted, and 
which may safely weigh down many volumes of 
calumny. 

Stronger evidence to character was never de- 
livered, and yet Sir Hudson Lowe locked this up 
in his bureau with other defences equally convin- 
cing, and went down into the grave in silence, 
unhonored, unpensioned, and calumniated to the 
hour of his death, leaving to others the rescue of 
his reputation. Never did an injured man pursue 
amore injudicious course. He cannot hear the 
reversed opinion of an unbiassed generation, 
should that result be obtained, or draw consola- 
tion from the tardy justice which may clear his 
character. He died in 1844, in the seventy-fifth 
a of his age, leaving his family ill-provided 

or, although he was accused of having amassed 
a fortune. His unmarried daughter, through the 
recommendation of Sir Robert Peel, received a 
small pension from her Majesty,” “in recogni- 
tion of the services of her father.” Sir W. Na- 
= is unjust in his severe sentence on Sir H. 

we for his loss of Capriin 1807. The post 
should have been maintained, but the fault lay 
not with the officer in command, who defended 
himself as well as he could with the means at his 
disposal, and also made honorable terms when 
compelled to surrender. There was something 
wrong somewhere, but Sir Hudson, then Colonel 
Lowe, could not foresee the shameful miscon- 
duct of the Maltese regiment which opened to the 
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enemy Ana om the key of the island ; and the 
supineness of the naval department, which suf- 
fered the island, after a siege of ten days, to fall 
into the hands of an enemy unsupported by 4 
fleet, and who might have been easily cut off and 
surrounded by the English cruisers. To this un- 
accountable negligence the loss of Capri must be 
attributed, while the conduct of Sir Hudson 
Lowe was warmly commended and approved by 
his superiors. Twenty years later, it was rather 
hard to be abused by a brother soldier for an 
event which had first brought him into notice, 
and became a stepping-stone in his subsequent 
promotion. It was unquestionably discreditable 
to England, the queen of the seas, to lose a mar- 
itime post which she desired to keep; and still 
more so not to recover it, at the opportunity of 
1809, when the large army and fleet under Sir 
John Stuart entered the Bay of Naples, took 
Ischia and Procida, gave them up in a month, 
and made a great show, but did nothing. In fair 
dealing, the fall of Capri should be fastened on 
the shoulders of higher authorities, and not on 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s, which have enough to bear 
without this unenviable addition. 

During the whole period of Napoleon’s captiv- 
ity, the governor seldom saw him, having been 
driven from his presence by the most offensive 
violence, which he neither provoked -nor retort- 
ed; although a gencral impression prevailed, ow- 
ing to systematic misrepresentation, that he 
constantly intruded himself on the ex-empe- 
ror, when he had nothing else to do, for the 
mere wanton amusement of tormenting him by a 
quarrel or ascene. Napoleon, in his moments 
of unimpassioned reflection, admitted that the 
breach had been made and widened by himself, 
and on his death-bed enjoined Bertrand and 
Montholon to seek a reconciliation with Sir 
Hudson Lowe, by every means consistent with 
their honor. They called at Plantation House 
in consequence, and were courteously received, 
all previous misunderstandings being buried in 
oblivion. It cannot be said that Sir Hudson 
Lowe was a person of elegant or prepossessing 
manners, neither were his subordinate satraps, 
Colonel Reade and Major Gorrequer, exact types 
of Bayard or Sir Philip Sidney. In their infe- 
rior positions they were busy and meddling, and 
much more on the qui-vive to magnify and en- 
courage, than to hush up or smooth down a 
grievance or a complaint. Little and unskilful 
men, unfitted for difficult or delicate negotia- 
tion. The writer of this article knew them well, 
and speaks from personal recollection. 

But the coarse and vulgar language which 
O’Meara charges on Sir Hudson Lowe as his - 
habitual characteristic, and which, as Mr. Fors 
remarks, would degrade a British officer of high 
rank into a sort of military Squire Western, 4 
compound of vulgarity and ignorance, had no 
existence except in hisown mendacious inven- 
tion. There have been governors, it is trae, who 
were sometimes rude and unpolished—nay, even 
brutal in their colloquial style of which those who 











remember the late Sir Thomas Maitland, better 
known to all who have served in the Mediterra- 
nean as “ King Tom,” may form a tolerable idea 





as aspecimen. But the Governor of St. Helena 
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was a very different kind of man from the auto- 
crat of the Ionian Islands. He had more of Be- 
lial in his composition, and though sufficiently 
absoulte, was smooth rather than rough in habi- 
tual demeanor, and too practical a diplomatist 
to be easily thrown off his guard, or subdued by 
a hasty ——. ‘We once heard an officer of his 
staff, who disliked him, and formed one of the 
garrison of St. Helena under his command, say, 
that to his certain knowledge (the usual formula 
when people know very little) Sir Hudson Lowe 
cared not a fig for public opinion or anything 
else, and thought only of “feathering his own 
nest.” But the fact that he died poor, refutes 
the second charge, and the papers so sedulously 
preserved, on which his present vindication rests, 
entirely repudiate the first. The whole subject 
resolves itself into two very simple questions, 
easily answered when prejudice and preconceived 
opinions are thrown out of the inquiry. “ Were 
the English Ministry justified in treating Napo- 
teon Buonaparte as a prisoner of war? And 
did Sir Hudson Lowe in any manner exceed his 
mstructions?” To the first query, we answer 
anhesitatingly, Yes—to the second, No. The 
chain of reasoning adopted by Mr. Forsyth, and 
drawn from facts, will satisfy all except those 
(and they are a tolerably numerous section) who 
are determined not to be convinced either by ar- 
= or instance. Napoleon, when he surren- 
ered himself to England, was hunted into a cor- 
ner, and had no other resource. Escape was im- 
possible. Before him lay the ocean, with the 
passage to America blocked out by the English 
cruisers. Behind him the ditch of Vincennes, 
to which the tender mercies of Blucher would 
have consigned him, without trial; the deserts 
of Siberia, if he had trusted to the vaunted friend- 
ship of Alexander of Russia; or the tribunal of 
Ney and Labedoyére, had he thrown himself on 
the clemency of Louis le Desiré. Failing to die 
at Waterloo, to retire with the relics of the 
French forces behind the Loire, might have been 
the lion’s part ; but it must have ended in uncon- 
ditional captivity, as both army and people were 
equally powerless in a land which bristled with 
more than half a million of foreign bayonets. 
His ‘calling himself the guest of England, and 
——s that he came like Themistocles to 
claim her hospitality, was an empty theatrical 
flourish, as vapid, and almost as ridiculous as 
Lord Ellenborough’s —— relative to the 
gates of Somnauth. It imposed on no one—not 
even on himself. He had shown that he was not 
to be trusted; the Allied powers had declared 
that ~_ would never treat with him again, and 
it would have been folly, amounting to deep cri- 
minality, had he been allowed another opportu- 
+ of unsettling the tranquillity of Euro 
he triumph of Waterloo had been purchased 

by a general mourning. But we agree with Mr. 
orsyth that the imperial title, on which he set 
80 much value, might have been accorded to him 
without derogating from the honor of Great Bri- 
tain. On his part, it was puerile and weak, un- 
worthy of his lofty intellect, to desire a mockery 
of royal state, when the substance had passed 
from him for ever. It was degrading to a 
travestie or a burlesque the grand and gorgeous 
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art he had acted in the drama of the world. It 
is true, England had been no party to the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau, which gave him he sovereign- 
ty of Elba, but we had recognized him as First 
msul at the Peace of Amiens, in 1801; the 
Whig Government through their envoy, Lord 
Lauderdale, treated with him as Emperor of 
France de facto, in 1806, and it was by no fault 
of theirs that pacific overtures were broken off; 
we had negotiated with him at Chatillon in 1814, 
and would have acknowledged him as sovereign 
of France, had he then accepted the terms pro- 
posed. To call him General Bonaparte after all 
this, was a mere technical quibble, unworthy and 
unnecess in the politics of a great union. 
Still more injudicious was it to refuse the incog- 
nito he afterwards proposed and was anxious to 
assume; an easy mode of getting over many mi- 
nor difficulties, which proved the source of great 
vexation. We also think he should have been 
accommodated on his arrival at St. Helena, with 
Plantation House, the best residence in the isl- 
and, instead of Longwood, the second best. The 
convenience of the governor, in this instance, 
ought to have given way before that of his pri- 
soner. There appears, too,something mean and 
little in stinting the table and household expen- 
diture of the ex-emperor and his family. They 
were known to be supplied with funds, and am- 
ple means of raising more; they plotted and 
contrived means of escape ; they adopted subter- 
fuge and deceit; and there were sound reasons 
for stringent regulations and unremitting guard ; 
but none for humiliating discussions on the price 
of poultry, eggs, and meat, or for a parliamen- 
tary debate as to whetherthe allowance for their 
supply should be eight, ten, or twelve thousand 
per annum. The expense of keeping our great 
enemy at St. Helena was nothing, compared with 
the enormous cost of the war from which we 
were happily delivered by his dethroncment. 
That point once accomplished, fallen majesty 
had a right to every sympathy and indulgence, 
less for its own deserts than for the honor of the 
victors. In the complaints to which minor vex- 
ations gave rise, there was an appearance of jus- 
tice, which gave color to others that were totally 
groundless. Napoleon would not have lived to 
old age anywhere. His hereditary disease pre- 
cluded longevity. But, undoubtedly his death 
was hastened by the circumstances of his con- 
finament, the perpetual state of irritation to 
which he abandoned himself, and the habits of 
indolence he contracted, so diametrically opposed 
to his constitutional activity. For the French 
writers, as might be supposed, the subject has 
been an endless theme of invective against the 
English Ministry and their selected governor. 
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pe. | They can find no terms sufficiently base in which 


to convey their detestation of the unhappy offi- 
cial. He isa perpetual nightmare to their rest— 
the béte noire of their imaginations. One French 
author alone (Lamartine) has had a clear > 
ception of the truth, and the courage to declare 
it honestly. Where he has fallen into partial 
mistakes, the error has arisen not from preju- 
dice, but from the necessity he was under of 
winnowing out the facts of the case from calum- 
nious statements, rather than authentic materials, 
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and this gives additional weight and value to his 
opinion. 

Whether for good or evil, the name of Sir 
Hudson Lowe is inseparably connected with that 
of his illustrious prisoner. It is impossible to 
think of the captive without recurring to the cus- 
todian. Thechain of events which brought them 
into contact, while it led to the most important, 
undoubtedly produced the most unfortunate epi- 
sode in the life of the latter. In the office he 
was called to and undertook, it was impossible to 
aa entire satisfaction, or to escape without ca- 

umny. We do not believe that one man in ten, 
even of a superior, stamp, would have done bet- 
ter under under the same difficulties, or have had 
the moral courage or stoical insensibility, to leave 
his memory to posthumous vindication, when he 
might have enjoyed the triumph of acquittal 
through his own exertions, and while he yet 
lived to feel and estimate its value. Sir H. Lowe 
has found an able advocate, but prejudiced judg- 
ment has taken such deep root, from time and 
the absence of contradiction, that even the most 
palpable evidence may be found unequal to its 
overthrow. The hump of Richard the Third is 
a poetical imagination, “a thing devised by his 
enemies, but it has been too long fixed on him to 
be moved. He will never be relieved from it ; nei- 
ther can we persuade ourselves that he was inno- 
cent of the murder of his nephews, although the 
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stendity was quite as likely to have been perpe- 
trated by his successor. 

Towards the close of his work, Mr. Forsyth 
draws an able and impartial summary of the 
character of Napoleon, which he opens by ob. 
serving, that a writer ought to be diffident in at- 
tempting to describe the moral lineaments of one 
who, in all leading features, so little resembled, | 
and bore such slight affinity to ordinary beings. 
The subject has been so amply discussed by able 
pens, that it is difficult to invest it with novelty, 
or to avoid repetition. 

When we turn from the consideration of his 
character and endowments to the actions b 
which both were illustrated, we find them bril- 
liant and imposing, whether in the capacity of 

eneral or Jegislator, beyond any other example 
in the annals of history. But examine closely 
their effects on the condition of mankind, and 
the true picture presents itself in hideous de- 
formity. 

Even warlike France became at last weary of 
battles, which appeared to multiply with each 
successive victory ; and the first fall of Napoleon 
in 1814 may be attributed quite as much to the 
apathy of the people, who looked on with pas- 
sive submission, and the exhausted spirit of the 
armies and generals, who longed for an interval 
of repose, as to the overwhelming rush of invad- 
ing foreigners, accumulated in masses, which ren- 





proof of his guilt is utterly defective, and that 


dered resistance hopeless. 





From The Spectator, 29 July. 
THE COALITION GOVERNMENT AND 
THE WAR. 


Berore the breaking up of Parliament for the 
six months’ vacation, Ministers have at last dis- 
.tinctly stated their position in reference to the 
war, at home and abroad. No point appears to 
be left in doubt, which they could be at all justi- 
fied in explaining. The duty was so easily per- 
formed, that the only matter of surprise is their 
having left it to be performed so late, and having 
consented to undergo so much misconstruction 
where a few simple words would have completely 
set them straight. 

First, as opposed to Russia, whether in the 
East or in the North, the position is now as clear 
as crystal. The two principal objects of the war 
are to deprive Russia of the power of renewing 
such aggressions as the one which is now repell- 
ed, and the complete security of Turkey in the 
future by admitting her Government to a place 
with other Governments in the European system. 
Much has been said as to the impracticability of 
propping up the decayed Ottoman empire; but 
recent experience may have taught us tee use- 
less it is to enter into these presum; ‘ive specula- 
tions. Turkey exists as a power. If on the in- 
vasion of Russia in 1829 she showed an unexpect- 
ed incapacity for fighting, so upon the invasion by 
Russia in 1853 she has shown an energy and a 
strength of resistance which she was supposed to 


have lost; and what is more, her Government 
has shown a capacity for adapting itself to Euro- 
pean alliances, totally alien from the preconceiv- 
ed idea of the Porte. Whatever may be our no- 
tions about the past and future of Islam, the fact 
is, that Turkey is now a power possessing the fa- 
culty of self-defence and the faculty of adapting 
herself to the European system; and statesmen 
can only deal with the facts as they exist, how- 
ever they may shape their conduct and their pre- 
cautions to harmonize with the future. 

While indicating the principal objects of the 
war, Lord John Russell threw out a hint that 
Russia cannot be permitted to retain a strong 
fleet in a fortified hold like Sebastopol, giving 
her the power which she has used for converting 
asea common to Turkey and to herself, into a 
Russian lake. Other States have expressed great 
jealousy of the maritime strength of England, 
but nowhere can it be said that England claims 
the right to exclude the vessels of other powers 
from the shore of a foreign state. Lord John 
Russell was interpreted to have advertised the 
method of reducing the power of Russia in that 
respect ; but we are now dealing with the sub- 
stantial statements of Ministers, not with the fal- 
lacies imputed to them. In the Baltic, Sir C. 
Napier possesses a fleet capable of mastering any 
maritime force which Russia can bring against 
it ; and he will be supported by a land force from 
France, which, we presume, is intended _to 
strengthen his force for attack or for maintaining 





his position when winter shall harden the Baltic. 
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Well knowing that with ships alone he cannot 
reduce the granite forts of‘Russia by a coup de 
main, Sir les Napier has evinced a sound 
discretion : he is known to possess experience ; 
he has unbounded trust in the energy and brave- 
ry of his countrymen ; he holds a carte blanche. 
It has sometimes been said that our soldiers in 
Turkey are ill-fed and comfortless : amongst the 
many detailed facts adduced by Mr. Sydney}Her- 
bert, one alone would refute every statement of 
the kind—the sickness amongst the soldiers does 
not exceed four per cent, inc — what springs 
from voluntary intemperance. The slowness of 
our movements has been the subject of reproach : 
Ministers are justified by the facts, that the Tur- 
kish commander has been enabled by our sup- 
port to act with renewed confidence, renewed 
energy, and renewed success, and that before a 
single blow has been struck by the Allies the ad- 
vance of Russia throughout her entire territo 
is stayed. Results thus attained, almost by anti- 
cipation, can only be due to the completeness of 
the plan in detail and in scope. 

Our position with our allies is not less intelli- 
gible. With regard to France, who embarks her 
soldiers in English ships of war, there can be no 
question; none with regard to Turkey. The 
risks that Austria runs in definitively committing 
herself to war needed not Lord John’s expound- 
ing ; but she has declared to the Western Powers, 
“that if the Principalities be not evacuated by 
Russia, she will use forcible means in order to 
compel their evacuation.” The conduct of Prus- 
sia continues as obscure as the ultimate fate of 
her Monarch—he is trifling with the Western 
Powers, and with his own crown. 

With a position clearly defined as, respects 
Russia, our allies, and our preparations in the 
field, the position of the Cabinet itself is now 
rendered not less distinct. Whatever doubts may 
have formerly affected individuals — whatever 
separate conceptions may have seized upon ardent 
minds—it is evident that Lord John Russell has 
been empowered to speak on this point with dis- 
tinctness. Lord Aberdeen clung to the hope of 
maintaining peace with the status quo, but not 
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after Russia had herself refused to maintain the 
status quo. Russia having refused to abide even 
by the treaty of Adrianople, our Cabinet will not 
admit that the treaty of Adrianople can be se- 
cured. The peace you have thrown away, says 
our Government to Russia, you cannot have with 
the a that you have abused. In other 
words, the protest which Lord Aberdeen wrote 
— the treaty of Adrianople immediately 

er its conclusion is now to be realized by the 
action of the British Government. It is not this 
Minister or that Minister who sustains the neces- 
sity of a firm and energetic course; not Lord 
Aberdeen who still hankers after peace, and some 
other Lord who is eager for war. As Lord John 
Russell says, constitutionally, each Minister is 
answerable for the course of action adopted by 
the entire Cabinet. Each Minister is separately 
responsible for the policy of peace or war, for the 
preparations of the Minister of War, the arran 
ments of the Lords of the Admiralty ; and while 
such is the case constitutionally, it is also, Lord 
John Russell certifies, the case in fact. 

Clear in their position abroad and within the 
Cabinet Ministers appear now to be equally clear 
in their position with Parliament. Mr. Disraeli 
assailed cont John Russell upon their policy, us- 
ing for his purpose any pretext, whether to be 
got out of generalized inductions or special 
phrases. Lord Dudley Stuart, however, brought 
them to a harsher and more distinct test. 
proposed to take out of their hands the discre- 
tion of proroguing or summoning Parliament, 
and he enabled them to convert his motion into 
a question for the House of Commons, whether 
or not Ministers were fit to be trusted? whether 
or not the Commons desired to trust them? The 
answer was a reply in the affirmative, the unani- 
mity of which neither the ingenuity of Mr. Dis- 
raeli nor the hardihood of Lord Dudley Stuart 
could disturb. On taking leave of Parliament 
therefore, Ministers will stand before the country 
with a position distinctly defined, as, by their de- 
— their responsibility has also become de- 
fined. 





From the Times, 7 Aug. 
CAPTURE OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


“A MAN gets up in the morning gn his own 
premises, but little knows where he may sleep at 
night.” The Czar of atu THE Russias has 
lately been within an ace of offering in his own 
person a practical confirmation of this well-known 
saying. What would the British public have 
thought,—what would Europe have thought,— 
what would the King of Prussia in his cups 
have thought,—what would Omar Pasna in his 
fez cap have thought—what would the allied 
troops have thought,—and, finally, what would 
the Three per Cents. have thought, if, about this 
time, the Czar of Att THE Russias, the Arch- 
duke Constantine, and the Archduchess, and 
the Russian Admiral in Command at Cronstadt, 





had been sent home by Sir Cuartes Napier in 
the small steamer which had captured them ? 
Improbable as the tale may appear—impossible 
the catastrophe—it was fairly upon the cards 
within the last few weeks. The facts are these: 
—A short while back, while the allied fleets were 
lying before Cronstadt, an English yacht belong- 
ing to Lords Licurietp and Euston, with 
Lord CrLarEence PaGet on board, ventured 
somewhat too near the guns of the place. Sud- 
denly a puff of steam was seen on the Russian 
side, and a small Russian steamer put out to sea, 
with the evident intention of cutting off the Eng- 
lish yacht. On board of that steamer were the 
Czar Nicwo1as, his son the Archduke ConsTan- 
TINE, the Archduchess his wife, and the Russian 
Admiral, who all went forth to enjoy the satis- 
faction of an casy triumph over the poor little 
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atch. She is, in point of fact, stated to have 

n in the most imminent danger of capture.— 
The Czar, however, was destined to be foiled in 
his anticipated little triumph, as he has already 
been foiled in his hopes of many a greatone. An 
English war steamer, seeing the danger to which 
the yacht was exposed, advanced with all speed 
to her relief. Shortly she obtained such a posi- 
tion that the English yacht was safe; and the 
only question that remained for discussion was 
one between the two small war-steamers—the 
one under English, the other under Russian co- 
lors. Could the English but have known the 
valuable freight which that little yacht contained 
—could the captain but have known that by cap- 
turing her, or sending her to the bottom, peace 
would have been restored to Europe, and proba- 
bly a million of human lives, first and last, be 
saved, we have no doubt that he would have car- 
ried one or other of the alternatives into effect, 
even though his own destruction, that of his 
ship, and of every soul on board of her had been 
the inevitable consequence. As it was, he saw 
nothing before him but a little trampery steamer 
—he had carried his purpose of relieving the 
English yacht into effect—and remembered or- 
ders, which certainly had been issued, to the ef- 
fect that no English ship, upon the mere heroic 
impulse of her commander, should be thrust into 
the lion’s mouth. We have no doubt that this 
was so, and that when the English captain gave 
his orders for putting the head of his steam- 
er round, he did so with the feeling that he had 
en | satisfactorily discharged the duty with which 
he had been intrusted. Little did he suppose at 
the moment, that he had lost probably the great- 
est My ee ped for obtaining personal distinction 
which had ever been thrown in the way of a sin- 
gle man. The English nation venerates the name 
of Lord Netson for the sake of certain little af- 
fairs in which he was engaged off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, at the Nile, at Copenhagen, at Trafalgar, 
and elsewhere, but not all of these wonderful, 
important, and heroic achievements combined 
would have had such an important influennce on 
the history of the world, as the capture of that 
little Russian ship. It was given to the captain 
of a small steamer to change the face of Europe 
in ten minutes well employed, but in pure inno- 
cence he missed the chance. 

It is seldom, indeed, in modern warfare, still 
more rarely in naval warfare, that monarchs 
themselves run any danger of capture. Napo- 
LEON, to be sure, at Arcis-sur-Aube, was com- 

elled to cross swords with a squad of Cossacks 
in the twilight, but he was after all a general, not 
aking, by trade. If we remember right, upon 
one occasion, poor old George III. was in danger 
of capture from a French ae off Wey- 
mouth, and was only saved by some marine 
chance which has slipped from our recollection. 
In medieval history there are, of course, the ca- 
ses familiar to every schoolboy of King Joxnn of 
France at Poitiers, and of Francis I. after Pavia. 
But what comparison would there have been be- 
tween the case of the Brack Prince waiting on 
a medixval King, who went to battle in a coat 
of mail, and the grand surprise of the Russian 
Czar landing at Portsmouth—no, at Newhaven 
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—while all Europe was in commotion upon his 
account? We are, of course, speculating upon 
history of a very hypothetical character ; but still 
the event did so nearly occur as to justify specu- 
lation upon its consequences. In our mind's eye 
we can see Lords ABERDEEN and Joun RussELL 
communicating the information to the Houses in 
their own dry and cautious manner. What 
would Messrs. Brigut and Cospen have said ? 
What would Colonel SrsrHorp have said? The 
newsmen would have gone bellowing the informa- 
tion about the streets, and their cries would have 
been regarded by the testy old gentlemen in Belgra- 
via but as mere leasings for the sake of deceiving the 
iope and interfering with their digestive functions. 
What should we have done with the Czar, when 
we had got him? Reckless, unprincipled, and 
merciless as he has shown himself to be, we should 
have been anxious to treat him like a gentleman, 
and make him comfortable during his sojourn 
among us. But at Berlin and at Potsdam !—let 
us — the information to have been brought 
in while the glasses were well charged with 
champagne, and the Kine and his Russian 
friends were devising a fresh counter-proposition 
to the counter-counter-proposition which had em- 
anated from the Bamberg Conference. The 
Czar is taken !—he is in England—he is in the 
Tower—he is pretty well after the voyage—as 
easy in his mind as can be expected—but he was 
very seasick. What would the good folks in 
Wurtemburg and Bavaria who have bedizened 
their coats with Russian ribands and orders have 
made of the intelligence—and M. Mazzin1 and 
the Italian Reds? There is the Emperor of 
AvsTRIA, too, busy with his levies, and rejoicin 
at his loan, which would have given him sti 
higher gratification when he came to reflect that 
the war being at an end, he was at liberty to ap- 

ly the proceeds to other purposes. There are, 

owever, two sets of people whose acts we should 
have been most desirous to behold, as the fact of 
the capture was forced upon their convictions, 
We should have liked to be in Cronstadt while 
the Czar was steamed away under the eyes of 
the garrison. Next to this, which woul T- 
haps have been the most interesting point of ob- 
servation, it would have been most peculiarly de- 
lightful to stroll through the Bazaar at Constan- 
tinople, and listen to the gossip of the old Turks 
when they were at last convinced that their old 
enemy the Czar was really within the grasp of 
the Allied Powers—a prisoner of war! 

On the political consequences of such an event 
we must scarcely venture to speculate. The im- 
agination of the historian who is called upon to 
write the history of the events which did not oc- 
cur may fairly recoil from the magnitude of the 
subject. Little petty questions, such as those 
connected with the Sulina mouths of the Danube, 
the navigation of the Black Sea, the freedom of 
the Circassian mountaineers, the restoration of 
Finiand to Sweden, etc., sink into comparative 
insignificance by the side of the chapter which 
might have been written on the result of the 
Czan’s yachting expedition of Cronstadt. The 
wonder of it is that all this time we are not deal- 





ing with a fable, nor with the result of a drunk- 
ard’s inspiration, but with sober and serious fact. 

















MANUSCRIPTS OF 


The Czar of Russra, the Archduke Consran- 
Ting, and the Archduchess, were the other day 
as near capture and transmission to England as 
it is possible to be without having actually in- 
curred such a catastrophe. Such is life and his- 
tory—such a strange mixture of chances and 
improbabilities ! at an end to the Russian 
war; and to think, in all soberness of thought, 
that it might ey Bow se come to pass, had the 
captain of a little English steamer known who 
were on board the little Russian steamer the 
other day off Cronstadt ! 


[Make him comfortable!” See the Russian 
leaning of the Times! We would make him 
as comfortable as we could, but at Saint 
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Helena. And on this matter we consent to 
be guided by the decision of his Imperial 
Majesty Louis Napoleon. The Times leaves 
him out of the question. What a pretty little 
end,to the war it would have made for him! 
How much popularity it would have gained him 
in France! After all the Russian talk about 
Moscow! and more especially after Louis Napo- 
leon’s proposal for a Princess had been frowned 
down by Nicholas. Looking at the matter in 
this light we are exceedingly sorry that a pen. 
dant could not have been provided for the last 
years of Napoleon.—Liv. Age.] 


THE POET GRAY. 





From The Atheneum, 29 July. 
MANNSCRIPTS OF THE POET GRAY. 


NINE years the autograph of the poet 
Gray was one of the scarcest autographs of 
the great men of England in the century in 
which he flourished. The ession of a 
letter in the handwriting of Gray was either 
the pride or the envy of collectors. Then 


came a change—what coin collectors call a| Mr. 


“ find ;” and the once rare autograph became 
comparatively common. Our readers will 
recollect the “find” to which we allude :— 
a sale at Messrs. Evans’s, in December 1845, 
of the original MS. of the “ Elegy in a Coun- 
try Church Yard,” and many unpublished let- 
ters addressed to Mason and to the Principal 
of Pembroke College. The sale was dul 
chronicled in our columns [ Athen. No. 945}, 
and a portion of the new knowledge thus 
opened up to us has since been published by 
the Rev. John Mitford. 

At the sale in 1845 the leviathan purchaser 
was Mr. Penn, of Stoke Pogeis. He bought 
the “Elegy” for 100/., and the Odes for 100 
————— he may be said to have 

ught more than the cream of the collection. 
He was proud of his purchase,—so proud, in- 
deed, that Messrs. Clarke & Bedford were em- 
ployed to inlay them on fine paper, bind them 
up in volumes of richly-tooled olive morocco, 
with silk linings, and ly enclose each vol- 
ume in a case of plain purple morocco, The 
order was carefully carried out, and the vol- 
ames vere “7 ited ¢ Stoke —_ in the 
great house adjoining the grave of Gray. 

Either whim or pt induced Mr. 
Penn, two years ago, to offer his valuable ac- 
quisition for sale by public auction. A few 
lots came to the hammer; but they were all 
bought in. Mr. Penn found the public un- 
willing to pay for Messrs. Clarke & Bedford’s 
binding, and the precious volumes were re- 
turned, we believe, to the warehouse of the 
Pantechnicon ; from whence they have been 


taken—torn, in many instances from their rich 
bindings,—and are now about to be offered, 
in their native simplicity, to the public under 
the hammer of Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. 
It is not our custom to announce all sales 
beforehand; but there are cases—and such 
we consider this to be—when it is our duty 
to call attention to such scatterings of proper- 
ty interesting to the public. When, in 1845, 
. Penn gave 100/. for the “ Elegy,” Eton 
College was a competitor with Nr. Penn. 
Public bodies move slowly; and we think it 
our duty to point out to the College this re- 
newed opportunity for the acquisition of a 
literary treasure. The precious MS. could 
hardly be placed in a more appropriate locali- 
ty. Cambridge, too, might not inappropriate- 
( heorag a bidder. e should like to see 
ray’s “ Elegy” lying by the side of Milton’s 
“ Lycidas” in the library of Trinity College. 
e importance of the MS. of the “ Elegy ” 
to be sold on the 4th of next month is not suf- 
ficiently understood. It is full of verbal al- 
terations,—is the only copy known to exist,— 
and is evidently Gray’s first grouping together 
of the stanzas as a whole. As the “ Elegy” 
is known by heart to nearly every English- 
man, and we believe American, we shall give 
some of the hitherto unpublished readings. 
The established text we print in Roman type, 
—the MS. readings in italics.— 


Of such as wandering near her midnight bower 
stray too 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep 
village 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
For ever sleep; the breezy call of 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn 
Or Chanticleer so shrill or 


Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share 
coming 
doubtful 





Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
homely 
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Their homely joys 
rustic 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 

Forgive, ye proud, th’ involuntary fault 

Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust 
awake 


Chill amen | pen their noble rage 
ui mp 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Tully 
Some Cromwell 
Cesar 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin’d 
struggling 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way 
silent 
Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires 
And buried ashes glow with social 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
With hasty footsteps brush 


a at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
0a 


h 
spreading 








LEATHER STOCKING AND SILK. 


Herd by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn 

With gestures quaint 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove 
Sond conceits he wont to 


Along the heath and near his favorite tree 
By the heath side 


The next with dirges due in sad array 
meet 


Grav’d on the stone beneath yon aged thorn 
Wrote that 


Carv’d 
Large was his bounty and his ne sincere 


rt 
Or drew his frailties from their dread abode 
Nor seck to draw them 
There they alike in trembling hope repose 
His frailives there 


Here is the art of bene oc ner carried 
to perfection. Who does not feel with Waller ? 


Poets lose half the 


a they should have got, 
Could it be known 


what they discreetly blot. 





From The Spectator. 

LEATHER STocKING AND SILk* is an 
American tale, designed to illustrate country 
life in Virginia at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when the old Anglo-Colonial manners 
were encountering the ‘habits and ideas of 
young America. The story is in the main 
one of misconception between two rivals, who, 
it turns out, are not in love with the same 
lady: but story is subordinate to charac- 
ters and manners. The incidents are rather 
for what they show than for what they lead to. 
The exhibition is that of an old hunter, with 
his simplicity and strong natural affections, 
surrounded bya new state of society, which 
he is getting too old to leave behind him for 
the forest, as he once would have done. In 
conjunction with him are some old settlers, 
and contrasted with these are the rising gen- 
eration, as well as several foreigners, who 
have come to cultivate the minds or bodies of 
the Virginians. 

There is a perception of the “ prisca fides” 
and the domestic affections in the writer, as 
well as some power of pleasant description: 
but the idea of the book is better than the 
execution. The topics and the dialogues are 
in many cases too minute in subject and weak 
in style to sustain even curiosity ; the bulk of 
Leather Stocking and Silk is m fact linsey- 
woolsey. 

It is probable, too, that the writer has not 

* Leather Stocking and Silk ; or Hunter John 


Myers and his Times. A Story of the Valley of 
Virginia. Published by Low, Son, and Co. 





any living knowledge of his subject. The 
book has not been suggested by his own ob- 
servation, but by the works of Washington 
Irving. The best descriptions recall the style 
of that writer, and even seem occasionally to 
smack of Europe as well as of America. The 
picture of the town of Martinsburg, where 
the scene is chiefly laid, is English or German 


in many points; at least the manner of the 
artist soeiie descriptions of England and Ger- 
many. 


There was about the town in those days a 
thoughtful, slumbrous mage which was very 
striking to such travellers as stopped there; 
more especially if among such travellers there 
were any artists armed with their sketch-books. 
All day long the atmosphere brooded like a 
dreamless slumber upon the quiet borough, and 
the only sound that never died away was the 
sighing of the willows, which, stretching down 
their long arms to the stream, unceasingly com- 
plained to the waves. All day long the air was 
stirred by no other sound, unless it were the sud- 
den roar of the rock-blaster’s mine echoing along 
the stone fenced valley. No stranger, except at 
long intervals, made the stony street resound 
with hoof-strokes; no cur ran barking at the 
pedestrian’s heels. Such horsemen and pedestri- 
ans were seldom seen, and the curs had got out 
of practice. The cloud-shadows floated across 
the streets, the tall old willows sighed and rus- 
tled, the corn tassels waved their silky fibres in 
the gentle lazy breeze; and Martinsburg might 
have sat for a sketch of a 

Onr story relates to this old Martinsburg—this 
land of the dolce far niente—which is so com- 
pletely a thing of the past. But not wholly. 

















THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF FINLAND. 


The town was at the period when these veritable 
events occurred in the transition state. The 
habitudes and fashions—in costume, modes of 
thought, everything—were changing. The close 
shaven and prim expression of our own day and 
generation had already begun to take the place 
of the bluff and joyous bearing of the elder time. 
Powdered heads were going out of fashion with 
fair-top boots and shoe-buckles and silken hose: 
the minuet, that stately divertisement in which 
those honest old folks our grandfathers and 
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grandmothers took such delight, was slowly dis- 
appearing: stages had commenced running be- 
tween the towns, thereby realizing the long 
dreamed of luxury of a weekly mail: and Mar- 
tinsburg with her sister boro was enlivened 
from time to time by “professors” of music, 
dancing, fencing, drawing, ali the accomplish- 
ments, in a word, which are thought necessary 

arts of education by the inhabitants of a thriv- 
ing country town.” 





From The Spectator. 
THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF FIN- 
LAND.* 


Tuis narrative of the conquest of Finland 
by the Russians, in 1808-9, was drawn up 
many years since, by a Russian officer of rank, 
now deceased ; who printed the book for pri- 
vate circulation, although it never was pub- 
lished. A copy was given, by the author, to 
Gen. Monteith of the Madras Engineers. 
Present circumstances have induced its ap- 

arance, under the superintendence of the 

eneral ; and although its popular interest 
arises from the ibility that an allied army 
may be engaged in Finland, as our fleets are 
already operating’ upon its shores, the book is 
worthy of publication, as well for its subject as 
for its intrinsic merit. 

From the nature of the country, the climate, 
and the coast, a war in Finland will always be 
of a peculiar character, in which broad stra- 
tegical objects must be combined with a de- 

e of independence in icular officers ; 
the scanty resources of the country render 
communication by sea indispensable to every 
army save a Russian ; and the singular forma- 

* tion of the coast necessitates a peculiar flotilla. 
Unless we are much mistaken, the book will 
be found a useful addition to military litera- 
ture, illustrating by its narrative some princi- 
ples of warfare in a difficult country ; for 
although the difficulties are chiefly owing to 
water in some form—lakes, torrents, and 
marshes — the similar difficulty of interrupted 
communication would arise from mountains or 
forests. The narrative itself is what is called 
“military ;” dealing with operations as a 
mathematical problem, rather than as a pic- 
ture of actions. The problems, for the most 
part, are clearly worked out to the attentive 
reader ; the narrative is rapid; and though 
events are not described with the broad and 
vivid pencilling of a Napier, full justice is done 


* Narrative of the Conquest of Finland by the 
Russians, in the years 1808-09. From an Un- 
published pe a Russian Officer of Rank. 

ited by General Monteith, K. L.S., F. R.S., 
Madras Engineers. Published by Booth. 





to the sy struggles which seem to have 
taken e, nor are icular deeds of merit 
altogether overlooked. Portions of the cam- 
paign are subjected to a critical examination ; 
and the reader is introduced to a physical 
view of the country, salient and comprehen- 
sive in its features, without the dry minute- 
ness which frequently characterizes military 
topography. As any attempt to restore Fin- 
land to Sweden would involve a land-cam- 
paign, the sketch of the country has a present 
value beyond its graphic quality. 


The aspect of the Eastern part of the country 
does not differ materially from that of the portion 
of Finland anciently belonging to Russia. After 
passing Wiborg, the mountains are more consid- 
erable in size, and enormous masses of rock are 
heaped upon each other in every direction. In 
some places, the quantity of flints and of granite 
stones is so considerable that it would be difficult 
to find an unencumbered space, even of a few 
yards square. The roads are narrow and 
crooked, but tolerably firm, the forests dark, and 
the general appearance of the country savage 
and gloomy. The numerous sheets of water with 
which it is intersected, were at that time con- 
verted into solid plains of ice, capable of bearing 
not only troops of every description, but even the 
heaviest artillery. 


© * * * * * * 

Another observation, which is perhaps worth 
making, concerns the manner in which the Rus- 
sian army was broken up into small divisions ; 
for it must have been remarked, that from the 
very beginning of the invasion, in spite of the 
paucity of their numbers, the troops were spread 
over the considerable extent of country comprised 
between the Lakes of Upper Finland and the 
Gulf which washes the shores of its Southern ex- 
tremity. This apparent dissemination is rendered 
necessary by the very nature of the country. 
Although cut up and intersected in every direc- 
tion by lakes, marshes, rocks, and forests, the 
means of communication are far from rare, and 
may all lead to results of greater or less impor- 
tance. They may serve to protect a post, to 
transmit supplies to it, or to expose it to danger. 
These roads are constructed upon a firm and 
solid foundation, and are a noble trophy of the 
industry of man. They very seldom give way, 
and are almost always practicable for troops; 
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and, whether a force be acting on the offensive or 
merely the defensive, it would be as unsafe to 
neglect any one of them, as it would be in the 
valleys of Switzerland : indeed, it is necessary to 
possess oneself of nearly the whole of them, in 
order to secure the principal roads being kept 
open, to provide shelter for the soldiers in so se- 
vere a climate, and to enable them to avail them- 
selves of some of the local resources which are 
rendered indispensable by the rapid and decisive 
system of warfare adopted in the present day ; 
and these precautions are indeed doubly neces- 
sary, by the circumstances of the habitations be- 
ing but thinly scattered over the face of the coun- 
try, the villages in general inconsiderable, the 
country itself unproductive, and deficient in the 
means of transport. There is but little danger 
of being beaten in detail in Finland, and it would 
very rarely be possible for a superior force to 
meet with ground on which a great number of 
fighting men could be drawn up. Each detach- 
ment of 1000 or 1500 men forms, in fact, a small 
army; and its commander ought to possess a 
certain degree of talent, as he must be capable of 
creating resources for himself, and will often be 
compelled to act without waiting for orders from 
his superior officers. ‘The history of the engage- 
ments we shall have occasion to describe will 
prove that the victories alternately gained by each 
party, were far more due to the constant relays 
of troops, and to the talent and resolution of their 


chiefs, than to any numerical superiority on the 
field of battle. 


The present importance of the book, how- 
ever, arises from the glimpse it gives of those 
tactics which may be called seule Russian, 
and the application which may be made of that 
knowledge to actual affairs. Everybody knows 
that the seizure of Finland by Alexander was 
the result of an iniquitous compact between 
himself and Napoleon, at the treaty of Tilsit. 
It is possible that neither political foresight nor 
military skill and decision could have eventu- 
ally resisted the power of Russia; but it 
should not be forgotten that Russia was en- 
gaged in other wars, and, as seems always to 

ve been the case, her resources when put to 
the strain, seemed hardly equal to the enter- 
prize, small as it was. The most tangible 
cause of the ill success of Sweden, was Gusta- 
vus the Fourth ; whose conduct, in fact, com- 
pelled his subjects to dethrone him before the 
termination of the war. He took the war into 
his own hands ; gave his personal directions 
to the general in Finland; and laid down a 
course of tactics that he should only act upon 
the defensive —as it turned out, the worst 
tactics that could have been adopted. Instead 
of supplying the army with reinforcements in 
the spring, on which supply the whole of his 
system was based, he kept a large body of troops 
under his immediate command, and wasted 
their energies in desultory attacks. The con- 
sequence was, that the inferior forces of the 
Swedes, after gaining several battles, perform- 
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ing many partisan exploits of a clever and 
duking kind, and losing the battle of Oravais 
by a too rash pursuit, and one of those turns 
of a minute, which are all-powerful in war, 
were pressed out of the country step by 


ste 

_ to the account of the “ officer of 
rank,” (who, however, may be suspected of 
strong Russian leanings,) rest gallantry was 
displayed on both sides ; though with the ex- 
ception of Oravais the Russians seem generally 
to have been beaten when fairly met. The 
two great elements of Russian success in the 
Finnish war, as in the Turkish war of 1828-29, 
were corruption and audacity. By corruption 
(unless we are to assume senility amounting to 
insanity) Sweaborg with its stores, its arsenal, 
its ships, and its command of the coast navi 
tion, was surrendered to the Russians. e 
audacity our author admits in terms, and in 
one of his criticisms censures it as having been 
too riskful. In fact, “ audacity ” or imposition 
seems to be a genuine Russian practice — 
wrong according to our ideas, even on the 
principle that all is fair in war; but not wrong, 
even in theory to a Russian; just as respecta- 
ble dealers in this country have one fixed price 
for their goods, whereas a similar class abroad 
will take anything they can get. The number 
of troops finally occupied in the conquest of 
Finland, was sixty or seventy thousand men ; 
but the Russians began the campaign with 
only sixteen thousand, and scattered them over 
a large extent of country, imposing upon the 
Swedes the idea that their resources were im- 
mense. 

The single facts in the following extracts 
may be small, but they are collectively impor- 
tant, from the light they throw upon the “ au- 
dacious ” tactics of the enemy. 


Count Bouxhoevden was appointed by the 
Emperor Alexander to the command of the army. 
The Russian Government had succeeded in giv- 
ing an exaggerated ideaof the numerical strength 
of the force, by skilfully displaying their resources 
to the best advantage, and making great demon- 
strations of activity in military preparations and 
the movement of troops in the capital. The 
Swedish Ambassador at St. Petersburg could not 
fail to participate in the general error, and it 
rapidly found its way to Stockholm. 

+ * « * * * ” 
After having thus advanced as far as he con- 
sidered advisable with his left column, Count 
Bouxhoevden felt the necessity of losing no time 
in compelling Count Klingsporr to evacuate Ta- 
vastheus. He rapidly brought forward all the 
columns of his little army to bear upon the town, 
and advanced to within a short march of it. 
Their total strength did not exceed 9,000 men ; 
the rest of the troops being absorbed by the de- 
tachments, the guards of the magazines, and the 
number of men left before the various places they 
had invested. But few had fallen in the skir- 
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mishes that had taken place, and the number of 
the sick was inconsiderable. 

The approach to Tavastheus was disputed 
inch by inch. Gen. Klercker, a man of seventy 
years of age, but full of energy and military ar- 
dor, had made every preparation for a general 
action ; and Klingsporr, on his arrival from Swe- 
den, found a garrison of 5,000 men. The new 
commander-in-chief was very little younger than 
his predecessor. For a moment he appeared un- 
decided what steps he should take; but the 
rapidity of the movements of the Russian army, 
the idea entertained of their great numerical su- 
— , and the fear of the heavy responsibility 

e would incur by going counter to the instruc- 
tions he had received from the king, weighed 
upon the mind of Gen. Klingsporr ; he followed 
the advice of his council, and hastily abandoned 
Tavastheus and its citadel. 

* * * * * * * 

The early days of the Russian invasion were 
distinguished by masterly arrangements in the 
marches and disposal of the troops, and by a de- 
gree of energy and perseverance only to be met 
with in the people of Northern countries, when 
surrounded by icy frosts and deep snows. As 
their detachments advanced at the same time 
towards the south, the centre, and the north of 
this vast country, they appeared to be the heads 
of so many formidable columns, to which com- 
mon report assigned an exaggerated degree of 
strength.” 


In the North, at a later date, Kamensky’s 
success on a particular occasion, “ was merely 
negative, but he had escaped a defeat ;” yet 
(we are quoting the Russian officer of rank) 
“ Kamensky had the audacity to summon the 
Swedes to surrender.” At Sweaborg, affairs 
took a more theatrical demonstration. As our 
author maintains that the charge of treason 
against Admiral Cronstadt was not true, and 
that the Russian general Suchtelen was too 
much a man of honor to offer a bribe, or Ad- 
miral Cronstadt to take one, the idea of com- 
plicity must be abandoned. At any rate, the 
proceedings look more like the stratagems of 
ancient times than the strategy of modern war. 


Various parleys took place on different occa- 
sions ; in the course of which Gen. Suchtelen 
thought he observed that the moral vigor of some 
of the chiefs was hardly what might have been 
expected from the material strength with which 
the fortress was provided. His plans for accele- 
rating the surrender of the place were based upon 
this hint : he considered that one means of suc- 
cess would lie in keeping up a constant anxiety 
and alarm among the garrison, composed of good 
troops, but who were little accustomed to war, 
and. in fatiguing and harassing them by keeping 


them constantly on the alert. This system was 
carried out; constant alarms were raised, some- 
times in the daytime, but much more often durin 
the night. Sometimes it was a party of drums oat 
riflemen ; sometimes one or even two field-batte- 
ries would take advantage of the shelter of the 
rocks to creep along the ice, even within the 
range of grape-shot. 

Col. Argoum of the artillery distinguished him- 
self particularly in these expeditions. He was a 
positive reveillon to the garrison. He continually 
varied his stratagems, and the time and place 
where the attack would be made never could be 
foreseen. 

* * * * * * * 

Under the veil of military politeness, the Rus- 
sian officers took care to supply the Swedish Ad- 
miral regularly with the newspapers and gazettes 
they received from the continent. At this time 
they were filled, for the most part, with disastrous 
accounts of everything in Sweden. ‘The bulle- 
tins of the Russian army, the proclamations, the 
letters from families dispirited by the loss or ab- 
sence of their heads, — everything that could tend 
to depress the spirits of the garrison, and that it 
was to the advantage of Russia should be be- 
lieved and discussed in Sweaborg, was transmit- 
ted there daily, and received with the eager curi- 
osity naturally felt by men cut off from all other 
intercourse with the rest of the world. 

A personal acquaintance with some of the su- 
perior officers enabled the Russian generals more 
and more to appreciate the characters of those 
with whom they had to deal. Colonels who for 
twenty years had been assiduously occupied in 
the cultivation of their military farms, subalterns 
who had never seen the face of war; a sort of ri- 
valship between the Swedes and Finlanders ; the 
number of women, the dissatisfaction of many, 
the prodigal consumption permitted by inexpe- 
rience of the provisions, always so precious in a 
besieged place ; the firm belief entertained of the 
superiority of the Russian forces, —such were 
the principal elements of the perplexity and anx- 
iety which distracted the minds of the Admiral 
and his officers. 


Every fact and every book relating to Rus- 
sian war or diplomacy tell the same story, from 
the time of Peter the Great to the lately- 
raised siege of Silistria. To undervalue an 
enemy is proverbially dangerous ; but it may 
be as destructive to success to overvalue him. 
We seem to have been going on long enough 
in a credulous belief of the power and re- 
sources of a state which, when fairly met, has 
been beaten ; which, when brought to a test, 
has always failed ; and whose success, when in- 
vestigated, has been proved to arise from its 
mendacious arts, and the timorous credulity 
of its dupes. 





THE SOVEREIGN oF Potspam. — The 
King of Prussia is pursuing courses which 
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may cost him a crown. In this country, at 
any rate, they would render him liable to be 
fined five shillin ings. — Punch. 
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From the Examiner, 5 Aug. 


FOREIGNERS DISABLED FROM OBTAINING 
COPYRIGHT IN ENGLAND. 


Dr. Jounson had a notion that the judges of 
his day were rather shallow on the question of 
literary property. “Sir,” he said, when asked 
what he thought of certain opinions just handed 
in to the house of Lords, “they make me think 
of our judges not with that respect which I 
should wish to do.” If he could read the opin- 
ions handed in the other day to the same high 
court by the same learned dignitaries, he would 
hardly be more complimentary. 

After a dozen years of agitation and uncer- 
tainty, of decisions directly in the teeth of each 
other, of contradictory judgments pro and con, 
the effect of which has eo now to beggar this 
bookseller and now to enrich that, the question 
whether a foreigner can hold copyright in Eng- 
land has been—brought back to precisely where 
it stood before the twelve years’ agitation com- 
menced. 

At that time the weight of authority was 
against the foreigner’s claim. Then, in D’Al.- 
maine and Boosey, it was unexpectedly held that 
the law would protect an assignee of foreign co- 
pyright. Soon after, in Chappell and Purday, the 
same court confirmed that judgment, with the 
proviso that a distinct priority of publication was 
necessary. Next came Cocks and Purday, over- 
throwing the proviso, and declaring a mere si- 
multaneous publication sufficient. But hardly 
had this taken effect when, in Boosey and Pur- 
day, the same court reversed all these decisions, 
restored the law which they had unsettled, and 
once more pronounced the foreign assignee dis- 
entitled. Very naturally this was extremely 
startling to the plaintiff, and he carried the case 
into the Court of Error. Here, through Lord 
Campbell, a majority of the Judges in Error re- 
established the decisions so lately overthrown, 
and again gave the plaintiff what he asked. At 
the same time, as if to complete the confusion, 
the latter judgment confirmed the extreme doc- 
trine of Chappell and Purday as to the meaning 
of the words “ first published,” which the imme- 
diately preceding judgment had discredited in 
favor of the more moderate doctrine laid down 
in Cocks and Purday. 

But as the plaintiff had had his writ of 
error, the defendant was resolved to have his 
also, and a writ was sued out in the highest 
court. Some serious questions of property and 
“piracy” being now at issue, arising out of the 
latest Exchequer judgment, the counter judg- 
ment of the Court of Error had caused great 
consternation. Public meetings were held, and 
an agitation commenced of which the object was 
to urge legislative interference. We then took 
occasion to say (in June 1851) that we thought 
all such agitation premature. We pointed out 
that the question was strictly one of law, and re- 
mained still undetermined in the last resort; 
that though in principle and equity the decision 
in error might be preferable to that which it dis- 
placed, it might yet itself be found untenable; 
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and in short, generally as that decision was be- 
lieved in at the time, we ventured to assert the 
probability that the House of Lords would over- 
turn it. 

This has proved to be the case. After receiv- 
ing the opinions of the judges, of whom six 
held the foreigner entitled to copyright, and four 
affirmed that he could not claim it, the House of 
Lords has announced its agreement with the mi- 
nority, has reversed Lord Campbell’s judgment 
in error, and has finally declared the law of this 
country to be, that a foreigner, not resident in 
England, cannot obtain a copyright by any first . 
publication of his book here. The principle 
which appears to have governed the decision 
may be thus stated: That the right as claimed 
by a foreigner is not one existing at common 
law, but created by the legislature; that legisla- 
tures only legislate for their own subjects; and 
that unless a foreigner be resident amongst us, 
and so far, though for ever so short a time, in al- 
legiance to our laws, he cannot claim the protee- 
tion meant only for subjects of the realm. If he 
comes over to England, and publishes his work 
here (it nothaving been published elsewhere, and 
being actually published before he claims such 
property in it), the copyright is his, and he may 
assign it, though he may continue in this coun- 
try only till he has done so. But in no other 
way can a foreign author or composer obtain 
copyright in England. Such is the law as 
it now exits, and which nothing but a for- 
mal and specific act of the legislature can 
change. 

Our present object is not to criticise the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords, but to announce it. 
In the opinions of certain of the judges, as deli- 
vered before the House some weeks back, there 
would be much to except to, if this were the 
time; but it may be important at once to remark 
that the question of whether copyright could ex- 
ist at common law, as to which we see much non- 
sense promulgated, is really not disposed of on 
the present occasion. The grounds of the deci- 
sion announced expressly are, that even if such 
a common law right exists, a foreigner resident 
abroad has no claim under it. What is of most 
concern just now, however, is that the final judg- 
ment or construction of the statutes thus arrived 
at, should be known as widely as possible to all 
whom it may affect. The officers of customs 
will require especially to be put upon their guard. 
A traveller, whose American, French, or Brus- 
sels editions of books by American citizens, may 
hereafter be detained at the Custom house has 
only to seek his remedy before any Lundon ma- 
gistrate. An American writer no longer pro- 
tects himself, even if he elects to publish in Eng- 
land without committing an act of publication in 
America. His books are fere nuture on the 
English soil. He has no property in them, and 
property cannot accrue from them to any 
one else. His only hope now lies in obtaining 
the sanction of his countrymen to that conven- 
tion of International Copyright which every Eng- 
lishman is eager to see adopted, not less an act 
of fairness and justice to American than to Eng- 
lish authors. 
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From The Athenzum. 


IMPORTANT COPYRIGHT DECISION. 


Tue “ glorious uncertainty” has gained ano- 
ther illustration. Jeffreys versus Boosey has come 
to an end :—and the House of Lords has revers- 
ed the jugment of the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber. pyright, as regards foreign works in this 
country, is again an abeyance, and dire is the 
consternation in the publishing world in conse- 
quence thereof. Our newest decision—pro- 
nounced by a tribunal from which there is no ap- 
peal—would seem to cancel all agreements, de- 
stroy all assumed copyright of aliens in this 
country. We say would seem :—as it would ill 
become one of the laity to assert anything other- 
wise than doubtfully on a point so often estab- 
lished and reversed by the great legal tribunals. 
This last reversal of judgment was made at one 
o'clock on Tuesday, in the House of Lords—a 
reversal which, among other things, in effect, up- 
sets all American copyrights,—and before six 
o’clock that day the printers in London were en- 
gaged in reprinting cheap editions of American 
works. Messrs. Low and Co., alarmed for their 
property in “Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,” 
rushed to their printers to order a cheap edi- 
tion:—they found them already engaged on a 
cheap edition for another house! By aid, how- 
ever, of the Messrs. Clowes, Mr. Low hopes to 
forestall the reprinters, and we cannot but trust 
that he will succeed, seeing that he had already 
embarked capital in the production of the work, 
in a belief that his property was protected by 
law. The mails will carry out bad news to Ame- 
rica ;—this decision puts an end to all negotia- 
tions between the authors of that country and 
the publishers here. Mr. Bentley, we believe, 
has just concluded a treaty with Mr. Prescott, 
the historian, for his “ Philip the Second” at a 
thousand pounds a volume. It is now waste pa- 
per. The American historian is now in the 
same position as regards England, as the Eng- 
lish author is as regards America. 

The decision of the House of Lords this week 
in the appeal case, Jeffreys vs. Boosey, has a 
much wider importance than in regard to the 
special subjects brought up—the judgment rul- 
ing the right of copyright of all foreign works 
of literature and art, as well as of musical publi- 
cations in England. The particulars of the case 
upon which final judgment has now been given, 
we have on former occasions recorded. The 
complaint originally was, that Mr. Jeffreys had 
published part of Bellini’s operas in London of 
which Mr. Boosey claimed to have the sole co- 
pyright. Without following the history of the 

wsuit in the Court of Exchequer, and in the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, it is sufficient to 
state the general principles on which the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords, after giving a nar- 





rative of the facts of the case, said that the right 
in 5 was not the right to publish,.or to re- 
frain from publishing a work which had not yet 
been given to the world, but was the right to 
have the exclusive power of publishing such 
given work. Now, copyright in this way defined 
was, if not the creatare of the statute law, at 
least a right regulated by that law. The legisla- 
ture, prima facie, must be taken to legislate for 
its own subjects only, and the object declared by 
the preamble of the act must be taken to be a 
merely natural object. A foreigner, of course, 
who was not a resident abroad, but was a resi- 
dent in this country, and therefore subject to its 
laws, was for the time in the condition of a na- 
tive born subject, and if he came to this country, 
and published his work here, he would be within 
the protection of the statute. But, if at the 
time of such publication he was residing out 
of the kingdom, the statute did not protect him. 
Lord Brougham said that the right of an author 
wy to publication was unquestioned ; that he 

ad the exclusive right in his own manuscript ; 
that he might communicate it or withhold it, or 
that he might exercise his discretion as to whom 
he would communicate it. Then came the ques- 
tion as to the right of publication. The statute 
of Anne had been passed for the purpose of en- 
couraging learned men, and with that view that 
act had given them the exclusive right in their 
publications for twenty-one years. This, how- 
ever, was clear, they had no copyright by com- 
mon law, for if they had, there would have been 
no necessity for the passing of that statute. It 
could scarcely be said that the legislature had 
decided a century and a half since that an act 
was to be passed to create a monopoly in works 
solely for the benefit of foreigners. In the pre- 
sent case he was clearly of opinion that the co- 
pyright claimed did not exist, and therefore that 
foreign law should not prevail over British law, 
where there was such diversity between the two. 
Lord St. Leonards fully concurred in the opin- 
ions of the Lord Chancellor and of Lord Brough- 
am, remarking that the common law of England 
was wholly ont of the question, in the case of a 
foreigner claiming a copyright by first publish- 
ing in England, he at the time residing abroad. 
The common law did not extend to foreigners 
residing out of this country, and owing no alle- 
giance to the British crown. He was — 
clear that if it were necessary as he held that it 
was, that Bellini must have resided in England 
in order to possess the copyright, he had no le 
power to assign that copyright as regarded this 
country, and, the assignment not being valid, the 
right of action was not maintainable, and there- 
fore the judgment of the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber ought to be reversed. The judgment 
of the Court of Exchequer Chamber was there- 
upon ordered to be reversed. 





From The Spectator, 5 Aug. 
PRUSSIA. 


Tx considering the position which Prussia at 
present occupies, we only continue to mislead 


ourselves if we fix our attention solely or = - 
—_ on the position of affairs in the t. 

ith those affairs Prussia has only a secondary 
concern ; they are an intrusion upon her. What 
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“ ig Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba?” King 
Frederick William has not troubled himself, and 
there is no aboriginal necessity why he should 
be troubled, about the Sultan. e is drawn 
into the position by the necessities or the rest- 
lessness of other parties. He would naturally 
consider that his brother-in-law the Emperor 
has certain objects in Turkey which are not un- 
natural or objectionable in themselves. The 
Czar desires to promote Christianity and to en- 
hance his own influence; objects which Frede- 
rick William, the tolerant though serious sup- 
porter of Christianity and Christian movements 
—who winks at the Archbishop of Cologne, aids 
the completion of the cathedral for Catholic as 
well as Protestant in that town, and lends his 
arm courteously to Elizabeth Fry—would ac- 
count reasonable and laudable. He also desires 
to increase his influence and to promote Chris- 
tianity; and the wishes of the Czar would not 
appear to him as interfering with any other 
Christian Power in Europe. If England objects, 
it must be either from selfish regard to the Over- 
land passage and the Northern frontiers of In- 
dia, or from the love of meddling, which has 
distinguished England on the Continent. If 
France interferes, it is love of military conquest, 
with which the tenant of Sans Souci has small 
sympathy. Both these Powers, indeed, have 
taken their stand upon grounds which techni- 
cally he had not the means of denying; but of 
course he detests their cant, and while he admits 
their pleas he hates their policy. The case of 
Austria is different: he would sympathize with 
that Power in its conservative leanings and com- 
promises ; but, like all weak men, he would feel 
some degree of dislike for a Government which 
cannot maintain its own stand without troubling 
him, and making him, in part at least, partake 
its responsibilities. 

But he has an older grudge against Austria. 
There was a time when the Duke of Austria 
was, first by election and afterwards by position, 
Emperor of Germany. The house of Branden- 
burg enlarged its possessions by one means or 
another, never by any perfectly honest acquisi- 
tion. Nor was the ambitious pushing or the 
hereditary slipperiness of Prussia at any time 
more exemplified than during the period of the 
last war, which offers so many parallels and so 
many contrasts to the period now opening. 
When Frederick William the Second broke from 
the coalition against France, and withdrew his 
troops already drawn up before Dumouricz, he 
sacrificed his alliance and his faith with the hope 
of obtaining a larger slice in the partition of 
Poland. When France and Austria, after the 
= of Campo Formio, agreed by a secret 
article to grant no compensation to Prussia for 
her losses already sustained, Prussia took Nu- 
remburg as a material guarantee; and when 
Frederick William the Third, who had continued 
the alliance with France, broke through that to 
join the second coalition of the Powers, it was 
on the policy of hanging back and trimming un- 
til he could step in and offer his arbitration, and 
take a larger share of spoil out of the contest. 
Before the battle of Austerlitz, he astounded his 
allies by joining France, only to break away 
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again from France, to sustain the reverse of 
Jena, to groan under the grinding oppression of 
Napoleon, to see his territory reduced to half its 
previous extent and his army restricted to the 
— force of 42,000 men. And what reason 

ave we for assuming that the present occupant 
of the throne is less vacillating and more to be 
trusted than his father; or that the Prussian 
Court has abandoned its long-sustained project 
of acquiring, by whatsoever title, the imperial 
sway in Germany? During the peace, Prussia 
pursued her steadfast purpose through the Zoll- 
verein, notoriously the medium for commencing 
a political union. In 1848, it was a question 
whether or not King Frederick William should 
simply become the most purely German, and de 
facto the strongest Monarch within the purely 
German range, or whether he should be Emper- 
or. A middle course was chosen, and the Arch- 
duke John was appointed to be President of the 
German Council. The Archduke John was a 
respectable gentleman, noted for the intelligence 
and amiable character of his disposition, but not 
for any great power. Being a cadet of the Aus- 
trian family, of course his appointment was re- 
garded as a concession to Austria, at the same 
time that its separate character distinctly mark- 
ed a negative upon any new German preten- 
sions of Austria. It was a compromise which 
satisfied nobody; and the office of the Archduke 
had shrunk to nothing before death removed 
him from the scene. That rivalry, therefore, 
was a drawn game; but the contest sufficed to 
prove the life which survived in the ambitious 
hopes of Prussia. In fact, although the reigning 
King has shown none of the military genius of 
his family, he has proved that he will not rest 
from aiming at a German supremacy, whether 
through the revolutionary action of his “ beloved 
Berliners,” to whom he can truckle when they 
are successful—through a joint action with Aus- 
tria while Austria appears in the ascendant and 
there is a Hesse Cassel to put down—or, in 
short, through any mode by which the Imperial 
throne of Germany could be approached. 

The present juncture offers a new opportunity. 
It was not fairly open to the aspirant so lon 
as Austria remained in any degree allied wit 
Russia. The circumstances of the two houses 
of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern then remained 
the same; both might count upon the patronage 
of Russia to resist any revolutionary movement, 
both could count upon the forbearance or the 
active alliance of France and England against 
revolutionary movements on the Continent. For 
if, as we saw in 1848, Austria could not always 
reckon on the course of English despatches, ex- 
perience would lead her to reckon on the course 
of English action. In the present turn of affairs, 
however, the important interests of the time have 
compelled Austria to enter into a closer alliance 
with the Western Powers on behalf of Turkey. 
It is evident that the interest of Francis Joseph 
is, not so much to oppose the Emperor of Russia 
as to sustain the Seeeeen system—a system 
without which the Austrian empire itself would 
be deprived of its tenure: but it happens that 
the system is threatened by that Power which 
was once thought to be the most conservative— 
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Russia. From no natural antagonism to Russia, 
therefore, from no peculiar sympathy with Eng- 
lish or French policies, nor, we believe, from any 
enthusiastic interest in the welfare of the Turk, 
but simply from a sense of self-preservation, 
Austria comes forward to defend the existing 
system. 

At the first blush, it might appear that Prussia 
is almost as much interested in the matter as 
Austria; but indeed her stake is not so great. 
There are differences in the chances of loss and 
gain in any general disturbance of existing terri- 
torial arrangements. Austria might reasonably 
sacrifice her Polish provinces to save the more 
important provinces of Hungary and Italy, but 
there are no provinces which Prussia could save 
by the sacrifice of Poland; for the same move- 
ment which would make Poland declare herself 
independent of Prussia, would increase the irri- 
tation of Russia, and would probably kindle a 
conflagration on the Rhine. If, indeed, Prussia 
were prepared to stake her existence on a trul 
popular movement. there might be hope in suc 
a policy; but the King must regard the move- 
ment of 1848 as a failure, which brought him 
nothing but chagrin, ridicule, and repentance. 
So far as mere loss is concerned, it would ap- 
pear that he has only an even risk in siding 
with or against Russia—he might lose, and might 
lose the same things, on either side. But in re- 
gard to possible gains, the balance falls differ- 
ently. Since Austria has cast her stake on the 
side of the Western Powers, a new game is 
thrown open to Prussia. Should Russia be vic- 
torious in the contest which is to shake Europe, 
the post of second to Russia is vacant; for Aus- 





tria has placed herself on the other side, and 
there is no power of sufficient magnitude to rival 
Prussia in that position. If Austria win, the 
utmost that Prussia could hope would be to 
share German supremacy with Austria; if Russia 
were to win, Prussia might hope to possess Ger- 
man supremacy alone, the gift of Russia, or the 

rice of Prussian support in the contest. What 
if the Austrian empire be entirely destroyed ? 
What if there be a new kingdom of Hungary, a 
new kingdom of Italy, or even an independent 
kingdom of Poland? Stillthe Prussian domin- 
ions could be but very little if at all diminished; 
they would be shielded from the new and dan- 
gerous power by intervening territories: and the 
post of chief in Germany would be ipso facto va- 
cant. Instead of being “a geographical expres- 
sion,” subordinate to the more distinct expression 
of Austria, Germany would become a political 
verity; her unity would be undisturbed by revolt 
with non-German provinces of the supreme Ger- 
man power, and the ambition of the house of Ho- 
henzollern would be satisfied. It is impossible to 
4 that these hints have not passed from 
St. Petersburg to Berlin. 


The secondary German States have shown a 
strong reluctance to enter into the Austro-Prus- 
sian alliance. They have fallen in, but with a 
slowness which raises the doubt whether they 
really desire the objects to which they have sub- 
scribed. In this respect they sympathize, with 
Prussia. More than one German Court hates 
the very idea of disturbance, and would grant 
supremacy to Prussia in lieu of Austria if that 
supremacy were indorsed by the guarantee of 
Russia against revolution. 

Should the event confirm the inferences from 
present appearances, we shall have to deal with 
facts as we find them. If Prussia should take 
the course which would appear to be the sequel 
of her manceuvering career, the circumstances 
of Europe would forbid this country any longer 
to treat her as an ally. We must look upon 
her to be what she is, but what her professions 
have hitherto precluded us from considering her, 
—far better a foe in front than a traitor at our 
back. It may suit the Court at Berlin to make 
the Prussian ports the entrepot for a disguised 
trade with Russia as through a “ neutral” state ; 
but “free trade” considerations cannot prevail 
against the political and military considerations 
which would forbid our tolerating a Power on 
the Baltic, occupying the position of a neutral, 
to play the part of an enemy. We have neces- 
sarily spoken throughout of the King of Prussia 
as distinct from the Prussian people; and we 
must regard the minor Courts of Germany with 
the same discrimination. It is true of States as 
well as of individuals, that a purely selfish course 
is neither wise nor safe; and although in the 
main, through the jealous misunderstandings of 
her neighbors, Royal Prussia has been permitted 
to enjoy a dishonest growth, the successive Sove- 
reigns have had many warnings that such a 
course may be crossed: there has been many a 
sign that the people of Prussia are neither pre- 
pared for subservient dependance upon Russia 
nor for perpetual war against liberal institu- 
tions. It is even understood that there is dis- 
sension between the present occupant and the 
nearest heir to the throne of Prussia on the sub- 
ject of the national independence. With these 
internal questions England at present cannot 
deal. It is a question for King Frederick Wil- 
liam to consider whether the Russian alliance 
will repay him for the hostility of the other 
great powers of Europe, especially if in provok- 
ing their enmity he has also to encounter ene- 
mies within his own dominions. In a contest 
such as that which Prussia is now helping to 
enlarge, England and France must accept the 
alliances which the circumstances of the time 
may offer to them—must treat as friends those 
who practically aid them, as enemies those who 





thwart or circumvent. 





nee AND THE PEACEMONGERS. Cer- 
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For ourselves, however, we confess we see but 


people almost as insane as himself, appear | little hope of his burying the hatchet, while he 


to think the Czar of Russia is desirous of peace.|so vigorously continues to throw it— Punch, 
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From The Spectator. 
BARTLETT’S TRAVELS IN TEXAS, 
MEXICO, AND CALIFORNIA* 


TueEsE volumes contain a narrative of Mr. 
Bartlett’s personal travels, as Commissioner or 
Superintendent of the surveying-party de- 
puted by the Government of Washington to 
settle the boundary between Mexico and the 
United States in conjunction with a similar 
body from the Mexican authorities. The au- 
thor’s division of his travels is six-fold, accord- 
ing to the particular section of the ground 
and the order of time. The truer divisior is 
less in number; embracing travels along the 
course of the Rio Grande both on the Texan 
and Mexican banks. 2. From San Diego on 
the Pacific, along the course of the Gila, and 
thence across the barren table-land which di- 
vides the two just-named rivers. 3. A jour- 
ney through Sonora, a province of Mexico 
lying along the Gulf of California ; a sea- 
voyage to San Francisco, and a brief’ sojourn 
there. 

The nature of Mr. Bartlett’s duty carried 
him, occasionally, over ground that has only 
been trodden by the native or the bewildered 
emigrant to California. A very large part is 
practically new, and the Commissioner occa- 
sionally encountered difficulties of a trying and 
incidents of a remarkable kind. The general 
character of his adventures and experience, 
however, does not essentially differ from that 
of other travellers across the central wastes of 
North America which divide the settled re- 

ions on the Atlantic from the Pacific seaboard. 

n fact, though Mr. Bartlett’s party underwent 
hunger and thirst, were beset by marauding 
Indians who carried off their animals, and en- 
countered the obstacles to locomotion which 
must be expected in unexplored and moun- 
tainous districts, yet they were too strong and 
well-provided a body to be exposed to the 
dangers and privations which individual ad- 
venturers have undergone in the waste table- 
lands of North America. The consequence is, 
that matter more essentially interesting than 
Mr. Bartlett’s has already appeared in similar 
books of travels. 

There is, however, quite enough of novelty 
and interest in the incidents of his journey, 
the persons he fell in with, and the manners 
he has to paint, to have formed a very good 
book, if he had not overdone it. Ina country 
totally new, or in a case where the incidents 


* Personal Narrative of Explorations and Inci- 
dents in Texas, New Mexico, California, Sonora, 
and Chihuahua, connected with the United States 
and Mexican Boundary Commission during the 

ears 1850, 61, 52, and ’563. By John Russell 

artlett, United States Commissioner during that 
period. In two volumes, with Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Published by Routledge and Co. 





are ever extraordinary, or in the still rarer 
case of very great literary ability, with sketches 
which are valued for the artist rather than 
the subject, the journal-like form is proper. 
In general, its minute details induce weariness, 
from their resemblance to each other, especial- 
ly if unaccompanied by stirring occurrences, 
and if the Soll Ua like the volumes before us, 
very long. 

Nevertheless, a deal of information 
may be found in the Personal Narrative of Mr. 
Bartlett, and some striking pictures of new 
countries and their states of society. After the 
reader has toiled through the daily details of 
the first journey, he will have a broad impres- 
sion of the rich undulating prairie lands of Tex- 
as, and the steep, difficult passes of the moun- 
tain table-lands, with their intervening deserts, 
where water is rarely met with, and abandoned 
wagons and the xe bed of animals mark the 
way more distinctly than in the deserts of Af- 
rica. After the “ back-bone” of America is 
crossed, he finds wastes relieved in many 
places ‘by smiling valleys ; from which, how- 
ever, little is gained, the cowardly Mexicans 
being unable to resist or punish the bands of 
Indians who destroy their cattle, carry off their 
crops, and even their women and children, af- 
ter murdering the men. Native military tyran- 
ny, the licence of war, and the number of 
reckless emigrants from America, superadded 
to Spanish colonial morals, induce a lax state 
of society ; though Mr. Bartlett thinks that in 
remote places the native Mexicans have a mild 
simplicity, ill-exchanged for the sort of civili- 
zation they pick up from American settlers 
and emigrants. The incursions of the Indians, 
and the loose principles of many of the Whites, 
continually occasion adventures which recall 
the novels and wild dramas of two or three 
centuries ago, carrying the reader back to the 
Middle Ages. The most striking feature of the 
whole book is the lawlessness of the country ; 
crimes of violence reaching to life itself‘seem a 
normal state of things. The cold-blooded as- 
sassination of Col. Craig, commander of the 
escort, by a couple of deserters, when the Col. 
was disarmed and advancing to reason with 
them, was a murder arising from passion and a 
determination to resist capture, that might have 
occurred anywhere: but a word and a shot, 
or a stab, seems the custom of the country from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of California. 
An educated man, and coming from a State 
of law and order, the Commissioner was start- 
led and shocked by this violence ; but he was 
as helpless to punish as to prevent. 

The Mexicans do not appear to be so bloody 
as the frontier Americans, their timidity prob- 
ably restraining them; but they are artists 
in another way. 


Knowing the thievish propensities of the lower 
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class of Mexicans, I directed my servant to keep 
a sharp look-out for my baggage, while I step- 
to the cabin to secure a berth. Soon after 
e was ordered to bring me my desk; and though 
absent less than a minute, he found on his return 
that the boat which had brought us had pushed 
off,‘and a portion of my baggage was gone. The 
moment my servant had left them, they took 
what they could lay their hands on, jumped into 
their boat, and disappeared in the dark. Pur- 
suit was useless. The articles lost were not of 
much value ; but'it was provoking, notwithstan- 
ding all my care, to be robbed by this rascally 
people wherever Iwent. While speaking of m 
misfortune, one of the passengers said his silk 
handkerchief had been taken from his coat-pocket 
by the man who brought him in his arms to the 
boat. ‘Two other passengers, on examining their 
ckets, found that they had sustained a similar 
Son I could not help laughing ; informing them 
that I had taken'the precaution to secure a fine 
silk handkerchief I had just bought, by putting a 
couple of oranges in my pocket above it. “ You 
had better look,” said my friends, “ and sce what 
sa precautions amount to.” I did so, and 
ound I had been operated upon as effectually as 
the rest.” ' : 


The commissioner did not overlook the arts 
in the course of his journey ; but they are all 
in a primitive state. Even that of distillation 
is coarse in its process, however satisfactory in 
its result. 


Mezcal, or aguardiente, is a spiritnous liquor 
of great strength, much more so than our strong- 
est whiskey. It is obtained from the bulb or root 
of the maguay or agave mexicana, and is the 
common alcoholic drink throughout the coun- 
try. The process of making this liquor is as fol- 
lows: A hole is first dug some ten or twelve feet 
in diameter and about three deep, and is lined 
with stones. Upon this a fire is built and kept 
up until the stones are thoroughly heated. A 
layer of moist grass is then thrown upon the 
stones, and on this are piled the bulbs of the 
maguay, which vary in size from one’s head toa 
half-bushel measure, resembling huge onions. 
These are again covered with a thicker layer of 
grass; and the whole is allowed to remain until 
they are Comey baked. They are then re- 
moved to large leathern bags, and water is poured 
on them to produce fermentation. At the end 
ofa week the bags are emptied of the maguay 
and its liquor; which, after undergoing the pro- 
cess of distillation, is ready for use. 

But the mezcal is the least important of the 
uses to which the maguay is applied. When its 
stem is tapped there flows from it a juice which, 
on being fermented, produces the pulque, a fa- 
vorite beverage in Central and Lower Mexico, 
though little known in the Northern States. 
From the fibres of its massive leaves, which grow 
to five or six feet in length and two inches in 
thickness, is spun a stout thread, which is again 
doubled, and twisted into ropes. Next, a heav 
bagging is made of it, similar to that in which 
our coffee comes to market. Again, the more 





delicate leaves are rolled up into balls ; and these 
on being pounded, form a lather which answers 
the purpose of soap. It is likewise used toa 
great extent as athatch. The younger leaves 
are eagerly eaten by cattle; and it is said that 
the minute particles of silica in its stent render 
it, when cut longitudinally into strips, an excel- 
lent substitute for a razor-strop. But there is 
yet another use to which it is applied, viz. as an 
article of food. For this purpose the bulbs or 
roots are baked in the ashes, or inthe same man- 
ner as for making aguardiente, and the outer 
skin stripped off. It is then sweet, and rather 
pleasant to the taste, and is extensively used b 
the Indians on the Gila as well as by the Mexi- 
cans on the Rio Grande, who are too lazy to cul- 
tivate the soil and raise corn. The engineers 
attached to the Commission told me that the en- 
tire Mexican population at Presidio del Norte, 
consisting of a thousand souls, had no other food 
for more than six months. 


The nature of his duties brought the Com- 
missioner into frequent contact with the In- 
dians ; a connection which he rather encour- 
aged, as he had a turn for ethnology, and was 
occupied in collecting a vocabulary. His pic- 
tures are not generally new; perhaps the 
tribes he fell in with, are not the finest samples 
of “ the Stoic of the woods.” They exhibit the 
Red Indians on the whole in a favorable light, 
and Mr. Bartlett is of opinion that many of 
their evil deeds are traceable to the bad char- 
acters of the Whites they come in contact with. 
This opinion may not extend to a little “ rei- 
ving,” that being everywhere a gentleman’s 
profession in the early stages of society. The 
mission lost animals by a small kind of thievery, 
but only encountered one grand attack, and 
that on their return, through the Mexican ter- 
ritory, to the south of the Rio Grande. 


About a mile from camp, we passed a small 
arroyo, or ravine, pretty well filled with bushes. 
This arroyo was no sooner passed by the fore- 
most waggon in the train, than we were startled 
by the most terrific yells and shouting ; and on 
turning our heads, to our horror we saw a band 
of Indians issuing from the arroyo we had passed 
and charging upon the train. e immediately 
turned about, put spurs to our animals, and rode 
back with all speed towards the traiu. The sav- 
ages, who numbered between thirty and forty, (as 
stated to me by those in the rear.) were rushing 
at full speed with their lances poised, ss 
and yelling, endeavoring to break the line an 
stampede the mules, as they crossed from one 
side to the other. Others followed, discharging 
their arrows at the teamsters as they passed ; but 
the teamsters remained each by his team, keep- 
ing the mules in their places, and closing up the 
line. At the same time, they kept the enemy 
at bay by levelling their pistols at them. These 
men had the presence of mind to keep their seats 
in the saddle and to hold their fire, which the 
savages wanted to draw. Had they fired and 
missed their mark, (and their chances were ten 
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to one against their hitting,) they would have 
been pierced by a lance or an arrow the next mo- 
ment. 

The men who were riding by the side of the 
waggons sprang to the aid of the teamsters, and 
held the leading mules, which kept them in their 
places. 

Failing in their attempt to frighten the mules 
and throw the train into disorder, the Indians 
dashed on towards the rear, and made a furious 
charge on the party there who were driving the 
spare mules and horses. Two Mexicans, herds- 
men, were unhorsed by the charge; and a third, 
being wounded, fell from his animal. He, how- 
ever, held on to his bridle; when an Indian 
rushed at him and pierced him to the heart with 
his lance. The momentary pause of this man 
made him a good mark for the rifle, and sealed 
his fate. Several were discharged at once, which 
brought the fellow to the ground. His compan- 
ions, seeing him fall, ran to his rescue, raised him 
up, and threw his bleeding body across a mule 
ridden by another Indian, when they rode off at 
full speed. 

The firing now became general; but the con- 
stant motion of the enemy enabled them to es- 
cape. The five Mexican soldiers, who were on 
foot, stood up to the fight manfully, and were in 
the thickest of it. They did much, too, towards 
saving the last waggon, which had got separa- 
ted, and was a hundred and fifty yards in the 
rear. The driver of this team, when he saw the 
Indians between him and the rest of the train. 
jumped from his mule, and, bringing the leaders 
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around, fastened their heads to the waggon. He 
then took out his rifle and stood on the defen- 
sive, levelling it at each Indian as he approached, 
and thus keeping them at bay. 

The Indians next made for Mr. Thurber, who 
was still further in the rear, and at the moment 
engaged in putting some plants into his portfolio. 
They dashed at him with their lances; and he 
had barely time to seize his revolver, with which 
he kept them off. Our men were now close at 
the enemy’s heels ; so that, finding themselves in 
+ a tight place, they made for the adjoining 

ills. 


The laxity or want of discipline in the offi- 
cial party will probably strike the reader. The 
chief Surveyor was a long time in joining ; 
when he did join, he objected to the originating- 
point of the survey, which Mr. Bartlett had fixed 
with the Mexican Commissioners, but he was 
compelled to sign on reference to Washington. 
Colonel M’Clellan, the chief Astronomer, was 
longer in coming than Mr. Gray; when he 
came, he began to contend with the Surveyor, 
and at last with the Commissioner, because the 
latter would not let him be chief over him, and 
a further reference had to be made to keep 
keep him in his place. Various other griev- 
ances, of a similar kind, read strange for the lit- 
tle respect = to public authorities, without 
intention to be really disrespectful. 





From the Athenzeum. 


Memoirs of the Life and Scientific Researches 
of John Dalton. By W.C. Henry, M. D. 
Printed for the Cavendish Society. 


Tue friends of the late Dr. Dalton must 
consider him fortunate. While the lives of 
such men as Young, Wallaston, and other 
eminent scientific persons remain unwritten, 
we have here an excellent memoir of the 
Manchester philosopher, giving such an ac- 
count of his Scientibe labors as enables us to 
estimate his characteristic mental gifts, and to 
define his position among the masters of sci- 
ence. For this we are indebted to Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry—son of the late Dr. Henry of 
Manchester, who was Dr. Dalton’s esteemed 
friend—and to the Cavendish Society. This 
Society has often done good work :—but none 
better or more worthy of the gratitude of the 
scientific world than the publication of this 
Memoir. It deserves to be—and it doubtless 
will be—published in a more accessible form. 

John Dalton was born on the 5th of Sep- 
tember 1766, at Eaglesfield, in Cumberland. 
His family were small landed proprietors, call- 
ed in the Lake district “statesmen ;” but the 
means of his parents were so narrow that his 


where, at the early age of twelve, he became 
a teacher. Subsequently, by arduous self- 
culture, he obtained the situation of assistant 
master in a boarding school at Kendal, of 
which he was afterwards the principal. Dal- 
ton was emphatically self-taught; and from 
his very boyhood were implanted those habits 
of self-reliance, of perseverance, and of severe 
concentration of thought, by which in after 
life he was often heard to affirm that he had 
slowly wrought out what he fitly termed “a 
new system of chemical philosophy.” From 
a very early period his leisure was devoted to 
— pursuits; and so diligently did 
1e cultivate these, that in 1783 he was invited 
to Manchester to act as teacher in the depart- 
ment of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
ina Protestant Dissenting College. He re- 
signed this appointment at the end of six 
years, but continued to reside in Manchester 
during the whole of his subsequent life. 
With wise liberality and forethought, the 
Manchester Philosophical society, of which he 
was President from 1817 to the period of his 
death, allowed him to occupy a room in their 
house as a study and baaeatery. In this 
apartment, the larger portion of his subse- 
quent life was passed in the labor of private 





education was confined to the village school, 


tuition and in the prosecution of experimen- 
, 
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tal research. It was, therefore, not an unfit- 
ting return to the Society, that the majority 
of ‘is papers are published in their Transac- 
tions. One of the earliest and most remark- 
able of these communications is entitled, “ Ex- 
traordinary Facts relating to the Vision of 
Colors,” and gives an account of that strange 
visual defect, or “color blindness,” which was 
one of his peculiarities. 

It appears that he was first led to notice his 
inability to distinguish colors by studying bota- 
ny; when, to the infinite astonishment of his 
companions, he made the most ludicrous mis- 
takes respecting the colors of flowers. This 
induced him to enter into a philosophical ex- 
amination of the cause of this strange defect ; 
and he came to the following conclusion :— 


It appears, therefore, almost beyond a doubt, 
that one of the humors of my eye, and of the 
eyes of my fellows, is a colored medium, proba- 
bly some modification of blue. I suppose it must 
be the vitreous humor, otherwise I apprehend it 
might be discovered by inspection, which has 
not been done. 


This theory was not, however, verified by 
the post mortem examination of Dr. Dalton’s 
eyes; for the vitreous humor when used as a 
lens caused no modification of tint in red or 

en objects. Dr. Henry publishes a very 
interesting letter from Sir John Herschel, giv- 
ing his views as to this color-blindness in Dal- 
ton ; and those interested in this curious phe- 
nomenon will find in the present volume ad- 
ditional opinions on the subject by Sir David 
Brewster and other saienghen. 

Dalton’s scientific labors were interrupted 
in 1804 by visiting London, having been in- 
vited to deliver a series of lectures before the 
Royal Institution on Natural Philosophy. It 
was on this occasion that he made Davy’s ac- 
quaintance,—of whom, and of the lectures, 
we have the following account in a letter :— 


I was introduced to Mr. Davy, who has rooms 
@joining mine (in the Royal Institution) ; he is 
a very agreeable and intelligent young man, 
and we have interesting conversations in an 
evening ; the principal failing in his character as 
a philosopher is that he does not smoke. Mr. 
Davy advised me to labor my first lecture; he 
told me the people here would be inclined to 
form their opinion from it; accordingly I re- 
solved to write my first lecture wholly; to do 
nothing, but to tell them what I would do, and 
enlarge on the importance and utility of science. 
I studied and wrote for near two days, then cal- 
culated to a minute how long it would take me 
reading, endeavoring to make my discourse about 
fifty minutes. The evening before the lecture, 
Davy and I went into the theatre; he made me 
read the whole of it, and he went into the fur- 
thest corner; then he read it, and I was the au- 
dience ; we criticised upon each other’ s method. 





Next day I read it to an audience of about 150 
or 200 people, which was more than were ex- 
pected. They gave a very general plaudit at 
the conclusion, and several came up to compli- 
ment me upon the excellence of the introdue- 
tory. Since that I have scarcely written any- 
thing: all has been experiment and verbal ex- 
planation. In general my experiments have 
uniformly succeeded, and I have never once fal- 
tered in the elucidation of them. In fact I can 
now enter the lecture-room with as little emotion 
nearly as I can smoke a pipe with you on Sun- 
day or Wednesday evening.” 


Dalton’s scientific labors have acquired a 
European reputation. His papers were re- 
a in foreign scientific journals, and 

is name was quoted as an authority on sub- 
jects relating to chemistry and natural phi- 
osophy. Thus, when his grand discovery, 
known by the name of the “ Atomic Theory,” 
was propounded, if it failed to be at first gen- 
erally accepted, it commanded at least univer- 
sal attention. We must refer our readers to 
Dr. Henry’s Memoirs for a lucid and masterly 
history of this brilliant discovery, which has 
secured to Dalton a proud niche in the halls 
of fame. Nor had he to undergo the severe 
trial and mortification, unhappily not uncom- 
mon, of not living to see his discovery ac- 
knowledged and its importance admitted. Dr. 
Thompson and Wollaston were the earliest to 
acknowledge the truth and_ value of the at- 
omic doctrine; and though Davy, their great 
coeval leader in chemical science, for some 
time stood aloof, it is evident that, without 
having given his absolute assent to the theory, 
he was favorably inclined towards it ; for when 
the Royal Society awarded Dalton the Royal 
Medal in 1826, for his atomic theory, Davy, 
who was then President of the Royal Society, 
observed :— 


Mr. Dalton’s permanent reputation will rest 
upon his having discovered a simple principle, 
universally applicable to the facts of chemistry 
—in fixing the proportions in which bodies com- 
bine, and thus laying the foundation for future 
labors, respecting the sublime and transcenden- 
tal parts of the science of corpuscular motion. 
His merits in this respect resemble those of Kep- 
ler in astronomy. .. . Mr. Dalton has been la- 
boring for more than a quarter of a century with 
the most disinterested views. With the greatest 
modesty and simplicity of character he has re- 
mained in the obscurity of the country, neither 
asking for approbation, nor offering himself as 
an objoct of applause. 


Other honors rapidly followed. In 1830, 
he was raised from the class of Corresponding 
Member of the French Academy of Sciences to 
the rank of one of its eight Foreign Associates, 
the highest station it has to bestow; and when 
he visited Paris, his reception by the French 
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pe was flattering and enthusiastic. 
e was accompanied by a gentleman still alive. 
who communicates the following interesting 
account of a dinner given to him at La Place’s 
country house near Paris :— 


At four in the afternoon, by a coach with Dal- 
ton to Arcucil, La Place’s country seat to dine. 
Engaged the carriage to wait for our return at 
nine. On alighting, we were conducted through 
a suite of rooms where, in succession, dinner, 
dessert, and coffee-tables were set out ;—and 
onwards through a large hall, upon a terrace, 
commanding an extent of gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. ‘There was a sheet of water in front, 
and a broad spreading current pouring into it 
from some rocks, where was seen a sculptured 
figure — an antique — found in the locality, rep- 
resenting the genius of the place. It is in these 
grounds that are still remaining the principal 
Roman works near Paris, — the vestiges of Ju- 
lian’s residence, as governor of Gaul. Avenues, 
parterres, and lawns, terraces and broad gravel 
walks, in long vistas of distance, are bounded by 
woods and by higher grounds. As yet we had 
seen no one, when part of the company came in 
view at a distance: a gentleman of advanced 
years, and two young men. Was it possible not 
to think of the groves of the Academy, and the 
borders of the Ilyssus? We approached this 
group, when the elderly gentleman took off his 
hat, and advanced to give his hand to Dalton. 
It was Berthollet! The two younger were La 
Place’s son, and the astronomer-royal — Arago. 
Climbing some steps upon a long avenue, we saw, 
at a distance, La Place walking uncovered, with 
Madame Biot, on his arm ; and Biot, Fourier, 
and Courtois, father of the Marchioness La Place. 
At the front of the house, this lady and her grand- 
daughter met us. At dinner, Dalton on the right 
hand of Madame La Place, and Berthollet on her 
left, ete. Conversation on the zodiac of Denderah 
and Egypt, Berthollet and Fourier having been in 
Egypt with Napoleon ; the different eras of Egyp- 
tian sculpture ; the fact that so little at Rome—of 
public buildings —is earlier than Augustus, etc. 
After dinner, again abroad in the beautiful 
grounds, and along the reservoir and aqueduct 
of Julian. These ancient works, after falling 
very much into decay, were restored by Mary of 
Medicis. Dalton, walking with La Place on one 
side and Berthollet on the other, I shall never for- 
get. Such men, in their personal attentions, re- 
spect in each other the dignity of science itself — 
the great interpretess of nature, and leading star 
of civilization; something which is beyond the 
honored individual, which yet attends him, im- 
poets a sense of homage that is elevating to 

im who feels it. La Place is an uncommon union 
of simplicity of manners and an essential dignit 
of character. His collected and serene air real- 
izes to the observer the tranquillizing influence 
of philosophy. We may well conceive, that such 
a man feels for the interest and honor of science 
something like a religious regard. At the Insti- 
tute a few days before, an instance of behavior in 
La Place was a striking exemplification of this 
remark. 


On Dalton’s return to Manchester, the peo- 
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ple of that town began to hear that a ~ 
man was living among them unknown. They 
had never thought of the poor chemist, who 
was so fond of his pipe and a game at bowls, 
otherwise than as a man who, owing to a sad 
perversity of nature, had no sense of the im- 
portance of money. Now, however, they be- 
gan to stare at him as he walked down the 
streets with his bent head and severe expres- 
sion. He was becoming a prophet even in 
his own country ; but it was only in answer 
to the loud echoes of a fame gathering in the 
distance. Dalton resumed his scientific in- 
vestigations, which were only interrupted by 
attending the meetings of the British Associa- 
tion, and visiting Oxford in 1832 to receive 
the degree of D.C.L. It was on the latter 
occasion, when the city was crowded with the 
Members of the British Association, that he 
most innocently attracted universal attention 
by daily wearing his newly acquired Docter’s 
red gown. Some one quizzed him about his 
scarlet covering. “You call it scarlet,” said 
Dalton, “ to me it is the color of green leaves ” 
Dalton’s scientific services met with national 
recognition in 1833 by Government confer- 
ring upon him a pension of 150/., which was 
doubled in 1836. Manchester now felt that it 
must do something. Dalton was growing into 
a name,—and his townsmen began to see that 
illustration of him would be also an illustra- 
tion of themselves. After much talk it was 
agreed to have a statue,—the execution of 
which was intrusted toChantrey. Dr. Henry 
accompanied Dalton to London, and was pre- 
sent at some of his sittings to the sculptor. 
The philosopher had a great dislike to this 
operation; but Chantrey’s genial manners 

aced him at his ease,—and here we have 

alton’s account of his visits to the artist’s 
studio :— 


Next morning Mrs. Wood walked through the 
Park with me to Mr. Chantrey’s ; when we found 
him in expectation of seeing me. He tcok a 
profile as large as life by a camera lucida, and 
then sketched a front view of the face on paper. 
We took a walk through his rooms, and saw 
busts and statues without end. He then gave 
me the next day for a holiday, and told me I 
should see my head moulded in clay on Wednes- 
day morning, at which time he invited me to 
breakfast. I went accordingly, and found, as he 
said, a head apparently mys He said he had 
not yet touched it, the head having been formed 
from his drawings by some of his assistants. He 
set to work to model and polish a little whilst I 
was mostly engaged in reading the newspaper, 
or conversing with him. On looking right and 
left he found my ears were not alike, and the 
modeller had made them alike, so that he imme- 
diately cut off the left ear of the bust and mads 
a new ore more resembling the original. Most 
of the time I was amusing myself with viewing 
the pictures and statues in the room. At last he 
took a pitcher and blew a little water in my face 
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(I mean the model), and covered my head with 
a wet cloth, and we parted, he having desired me 
to bring Dr. Henry and Dr. Philip with me next 
morning to breakfast. We went accordingly, 
and found an abundant table; soon after Dr. Far- 
aday came in, and we all went into the working 
room for a time. This morning (sixth day), 
Mrs. Wood was kind enough to walk with me 
again to Mr. Chantrey’s, and we spent another 
hour or two under his directions. At intervals 
we have a little amusement and instruction 
about our respective arts and sciences, and how 
we acquired our knowledge, etc., in which we vie 
with each other, and keep up a lively conversa- 
tion. 
An amusing account is FT of Dalton’s 
ntation at Court, which, it appears, was 
Frought about by Mr. 0 ; who thought 
that if it were not incompatible with the philos- 
opher’s feelings, it was desirable that he should 
be presented to his sovereign. Mr. Babbage 
says :— 


Dalton not objecting, my note was sent on by 
Mr. Wood to Lord Brougham, who at that time 
was Lord Chancellor. He approved highly of 
the plan, and offered to present Dr. Dalton. He 
also mentioned the circumstance to the King. I 
had had some conversation with Mr. Wood about 
the subject, when several difficulties presented 
themselves to him. Dr. Dalton, as a quaker, 
could not goin a court dress, because he must 
wear a sword. To this I replied, that being 
aware of this, I had proposed to let him wear 
the robes of a Doctor of Laws of Oxford. Mr. 
Wood remarked, that these robes being scarlet, 
they were not of a color admissible by Quakers. 
To this I replied, that Dr. Dalton had a kind of 
color blindness, and that all red colors appeared 
to him to be the color of dirt. Besides I had 
found that our friend entertained very reasonable 
views of such mere matters of form. The velvet 
cap of the Doctor again was not an obstacle, as 
he was informed that it was usually held in the 
hand, and was rather a mark of office than a 
covering for the head. These difficulties being 
surmounted. Dr. Dalton came one morning to 
breakfast with me. We were alone; and after 
breakfast he went up with me into the drawing- 
room, in order to see the Difference Engine. 
After we had made several series of calculations, 
he recollected that he had in his pocket a note 
from Mr. Wood to me. On hastily looking over 
it, I found that it was to announce to me that 
our friend acquiesced in the scheme. I now 
mentioned the forms usual at a levee, and pla- 
cing several chairs in order to represent the va- 
rious officers in the presence chamber, I put Dr. 
Dalton in the middle of the circle to represent 
the King. I then told my friend that I should 
represent a greater man than the King; that I 
intended to personate Dr. Dalton, and would re- 
enter at the further door, go round the circle, 
make my obeisance to the king, and thus show 
him the kind of ceremony at which he was to 
assist. On passing the third chair from the 
king’s I put my card on the chair, at the same 
time informing Dr. Dalton that this was the post 
of a Lord in Waiting, who takes the cards and 
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gives them to the next officer, who announces 
them to the king. On passing the philosopher 
I kissed his hand, and then passing round the 
rest of the circle of chairs, I thus gave him his 
first lesson as a courtier. It was. arranged that I 
should take Dr. Dalton with me to the levee, 
and put in his card, “Dr. Dalton, presented by 
the Lord Chancellor.” When the morning ar- 
rived I went to Mr. Wood's residence, and found 
Dr. Dalton quite ready for the expedition. In 
order to render the chief actor perfect in his 
part, we again had a rehearsal; Mrs. Wood per- 
sonating the king, and the rest of the family, 
with the assistance of sundry chairs and stools, 

the great officers of State. I then entered the 
room, preceding my excellent friend, who fol-’ 
lowed his instructions as perfectly as if he had 

been repeating an experiment. Being now quite 

satisfied with the performance, we drove off to St. 

James’s. The dress of a Doctor of Laws is rare- 

ly made use of, except at a University address, 

and Dr. Dalton’s costume attracted much atten- 

tion, and compelled me to gratify the curiosity 

of many of my friends by explaining who he was. 

The prevailing opinion was that he was the 

Mayor of some corporate town come up to get 
knighted. I informed my inquirers, that he was 

amuch more eminent person than any Mayor of 

any city, and having won for himself a name 
which would survive when orders of knighthood 
should be forgotten, he had no ambition to be 
knighted. At ashort distance from the presence 
chamber, I observed close before me several dig- 
nitaries of the church, in the full radiance of their 
vast lawn sleeves. The Bishop of Gloucester, 
who was nearest to me, accidentally turning his 
head, I recognized a face long familiar to me 
from its cordiality and kindness. A few words 
were interchanged between us, and also by my- 
self with the rest of the party, the remotest of 

whom, if I remember rightly, was the Archbishop 
of Dublin. The dress of my friend seemed to 
strike the bishop’s attention; but the quiet cas- 
tume of the Quaker beneath his scarlet robe was 
entirely unnoticed. I therefore confided to the 
Bishop of Gloucester the fact that I had a Qua- 
ker by my side, at the same time ussuring him 
that my peaceful and philosophic friend, was 
very far from meditating any injury to the church. 
The effect was electric upon the whvle party; 
episcopal eyes had never yet beheld such a spec- 
tacle in such society, and I fear, notwithstanding 
my assurance, some portion of the establishment 
thought the church really in danger. We now 
entered the presence chamber, and having passed 
the king, I retired very slowly, in order that I. 
might observe events. "Dr. Dalton having kissed 
hands, the king asked him several questions, all 
which the philosopher duly answered, and then 
moved on in proper order to join me. This re- 
ception, however, had not passed with sufficient 
rapidity to escape jealousy, for I heard one offi- 
cer say to another, “ Who the d—1 is that fellow 
whom the king keeps talking to so long?” 


With the exception of occasional attendan- 
ces at the meetings of the British Associa- 
tion, this was Dalton’s last public appearance, 
the remainder of his life being passed in the 
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retirement of his study,—interrupted only by 
his custom of playing at bowls every Thursday 
afternoon, in which game he took especial de- 


ht. 

In 1837 he was attacked by paralysis, from 
which he so far recovered as to be able to re- 
sume his scientific researches; but in 1838 a 
relapse occurred which proved fatal. Before 
this illness Dalton enjoyed excellent health, 
and, as will be seen by the following anecdote, 
had little faith in physic. Being unwell, his 
— prescribed a small dose of James’s 

owder. On the following day the physician 
called, and finding Dalton very much better, 
attributed the improvement to the effect of the 
medicine, upon which Dalton remarked: “I 
do not see how that can be, as I kept the pow- 
a until I could have an opportunity of ana- 

yzing it.” 
: By. Dalton’s death the world lost an eminent 
philosopher,—and that he was as good as he 
was great is evident from the following sketch 
of his character by Dr. Henry.— 


Dr. Dalton’s moral excellences, from his liv- 
ing unmarried and much alone, had a limited 
field for their manifestation. He enjoyed that 
equable healthful tone of nerve, of pulse, and of 
digestion, of which, whether as cause or effect, a 
serene temper is the usual exponent. He did 
not possess a lively sensibility ; and his outward 
bearing, even towards his intimate friends, was 
calm and undemonstrative. But his attachment, 
when once deliberately bestowed, on the solid 
ground of esteem for tried worth, or of the com- 
mon pursuit of the same objects in science, was 
never weakened or alienated. His friendships 
were earnest, steadfast, and unalterable; and if 
need came, were evidenced by acts of thoughtful 
generosity. One such instance has been commu- 
nicated to me by a lady, who knew him intimate- 
ly. “A fire occurred in the works, during my 
brother’s minority. A few days afterwards, Mr. 
Dalton offered to my mother all the funds he had 
saved, if any money was wanted. It was not 
required ; but we thought it an act of very con- 
siderate kindness and friendship.” His moder- 
ate desires, as regards fortune, may be compared 
with those of the most self-denying of ancient 
philosophers ; and were the more deserving of 
praise, as he passed the larger portion of his life 
among a community eagerly engaged in the pur- 
suit of wealth. Many anecdotes have been pre- 
served of the almost ridiculous moderation of his 
charges for performing chemical analyses. These, 
which were often merely a few shillings, never, I 
believe, exceeded a sovereign. He was in the 
habit of giving his invaluable instruction, in ma- 
thematics and chemistry, at the trifling charge 
of 2s. 6d. per hour, or, if two or more students 
attended together, at 1s. 6d. each for the hour. 
In his early days, he had necessarily formed ha- 
hits of — economy, and throughout life his 

rsonal wants were few and easily satisfied. I 

earned from the late Mr. Clare that when invi- 
ted to contribute to funds raised by the Society 
of Friends, or for other general objects, it was 
his habit to take time for deliberation; but that 
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if on reflection he was satisfied with the propriety 
of the object, he was accustomed to give largely in 
proportion to his means. During the latter years 
of his life, when his resources had become more 
ample, Ihave discovered from his papers, that 
he made a liberal annual allowance to two dis- 
tant female relatives, for whom he also eventual- 
ly provided in his will. 


Our own acquaintance with the subject of 
this eulogium enables us to endorse it. We 
thank the Cavendish Society for so pleasant 
and instructive a volume. Dalton was a man 
deserving of such an illustration of his career. 
Dr. Henry has performed his labor of love 
with zeal and judgment. 





From the Examiner. 
The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. By a Layman. Two vols. Mur- 
ray. 


Tue charm of Bishop Ken’s familiar morn- 
ing and evening hymns, their quiet piety, so 
innocent and yet so strong, belongs to his whole 
life. Seen poetry was in him. Otherwise 
he was a bad poet, and like most bad poets, 
wrote an epic; but he was one of the best 
Christians who ever had the image of a crozier 
set over his grave, and in those hymns, he so 
expressed the poetry within himself, as to pro- 
duce verse that must remain immortal. 

The main events of the life of this true 
Christian are well known. Wykehamist, Fel- 
low of New College Oxford, brother to Izaak 
Walton’s wife, chaplain and friend to Morley 
Bishop of Winchester—he was chaplain after- 
wards to the Princess Mary at the Hague, 
and then to Charles II. The virgin priest, 
who, in later years carried his shroud with 
other clothes in his portmanteau, and shrank 
from the chance of an exposure of his person 
after death, refused, as we all know, to allow 
Nell Gwynn to occupy the quarters once as 
signed to her in his prebendal house at Win- 
chester. He nevertheless won the respect of 
a profligate king by a consistent piety, which, 
while it was never time-serving, did in all con- 
scientious predilections favor the claims of the 
throne. Therefore, when the Bishopric of 
Bath and Wells was vacant, and more cring- 
ing loyalists suggested their desires upon it, 
Charles is said to have called straightway for 
“the good little man who would not give poor 
Nelly a lodging.” 

Very shortly afterwards Ken watched at 
the King’s death-bed, and his complete induo- 
tion to the see fell to be one of the first acts 
of the reign of James II. After this period 
the life of Bishop Ken becomes a part of his- 
tory. He was one of the prelates committed 
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to the Tower for their appeal against the De- 
claration of Indulgence. The same conscien- 
tious feelings that induced him to share in this 
ppeal against what he took to be a transgres- 
sion beyond royal privilege, held him firm 
in his allegiance to King James when the 
King’s cause was failing. He refused after- 
wards to admit the supremacy of William of 
Orange, and lost his sce with the rest of 
the non-juring bishops. In opposition he 
—-almost alone—was able to be temperate. 
He deprecated all excess and all extravagance 
that had a tendency to afflict the Church itself 
with an irreparable wound. He was the last 
non-juring bishop who survived ; and though 
- Queen Anne would have restored him to his 
bishopric, and he declined that favor, yet he 
used the influence of his irreproachable name 
in assuring the consciences of those cle 
who doubted whether they ought not still to 
remain dissident, showing them that the time 
was come when it was more just to acquiesce 
in the existing order of the Church. To his 
friend Dr. Hooper the good priest was indebt- 
ed in his last years for the solace of a small 
pension from the Crown. He died at the age 
of seventy-four, in the year 1711. 


He had desired that, wherever he might die, he 
should be buried “inthe Churchyard of the near- 
est Parish within his Diocese, under the east win- 
dow of the Chancel, just at sun rising, without 
any manner of pomp or ceremony, besides that 
of the Order for Burial, in the Liturgy of the 
Church of England,” and to be carried to the grave 
by the six poorest men in the parish. His fody 
was therefore carried to Frome Selwood, a few 
miles from Longleat.—Horningsham Church not 
being within the Diocese of Wells. The parish 
Registry of Burials at Frome contains this en- 
try—* 21 [Mar. 1711] Thomas late Ld Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Deprived.” He directed that a 
stone should be laid over him, with the fol- 

owing Epitaph of his own composing : 


“THE INSCRIPTION ORDER’D BY BP KEN FOR 
HIS TOMB.” 


“ May the here interred Thomas, late Bp of 
Bath and Wells, and uncanonically Deprived for 
not transferring his Allegiance, have a perfect 
consummation of Blisse, both in Body and Soul, 
at the Great Day, of wch God keep me allwaies 
mindfull.” 


Thus he would have had his very epitaph teach 
the passers-by to offer up a holy aspiration, at 
least, if not a prayer,—“ God keep me allwaies mind- 
full of the Great Day.” In all this we see that 
“he died, as he lived, a plain, humble man.” 
Christians of old had a solemn feeling of the sa- 
credness of Churches ; even their founders scarce- 
¥ thought themselves worthy to be buried within 

¢ Porch of the sanctuary, dedicated to God's 
honor. So Ken would sleep in the Churchyard, 
— the lowly of the earth, to whom he had 
P ed the glad tidings of a still better rest. 
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He had dined with his poor ones in the Palace at 
Wells ;—now he would receive the last service 
at their hands, and be carried by them to the 
grave, which levels all distinctions. 

We may presume that it was Lord Weymouth 
who gave directions for the singular monument 
which covers the remains of his friend. It is, as 
Markland describes, an “iron grating, coffin 
shaped, surmounted by a mitre and_ pastoral 
staff, touching and beautiful in its character.” 
But it is a singular circumstance, that neither 
the epitaph which Ken himself wrote, nor any 
other record of him, was placed over or near his 
grave, for above a century afterhis death. It was 
reserved to the present Marchioness of Bath— 
who resembles Ken’s early friend, Lady Margaret 
Maynard, in a devout and charitable life—to 
place a painted window in the South aisle of 
Frome Church to commemorate his Christian 
graces. And is the poor dust mouldering be- 


Tgy | neath yon iron grating, all that remains to us of 


Bishop Ken? Far from it:—he has left us his 
example—the rich legacy of along and holy life. 
By this he points our way to the Courts of Hea- 
ven. In this he yet lives to us: by this he 
strengthens, comforts, sustains, and guides us, if 
we will be followers as he was, of Christ. 
From his practical teaching of a long and event- 
ful life we may learn the duties of our allotted 
sphere; to go forward in quietness and confi- 
dence ; to love and to obey; to abound in alms- 
giving, and to be faithful to the Church of our 
Baptism. 


We have given the preceding extract, as 
well to illustrate the tone of this book as for 
the sake of its illustration of the character of 
Ken. The author writes as a religious man, 
whose religion is deeply impressed by a spirit 
of devotion for the forms and ritual of the 
Church of England. We may add that he 
looks at his subject always from that point of 
view. Charles I., of blessed memory, he re- 
gards as a martyr, and his views of the Com- 
monwealth are in tolerable harmony with 
those of Clarendon. The book contains di- 
gressions upon Church matters (there is one 
upon the importance of having daily services), 
and upon William of Wykeham, and other 
worthies, which, being set forth in a rather 
dry style upon pages confused by an excess of 
extract and quotation, though never perha 
quite beside the purpose, have the eflect of 
bewildering incautious readers. Whenever 
our attention flagged, as even in critics it is 
apt to flag over weak writing, we found our- 
selves liable to uncertainty about the person 
whose virtues were being praised in any given 
paragraph. When we took it to be Ken, it 
—— perhaps on looking back or getting 
orward, to be Hooper, or the clergyman in 
the next parish to Ken, or somebody else. 
Thus the book kas suffered by an inartistic 
use of its material, but the material is very 

- Great pains have been taken in the 
collection of facts and the correction of ‘inex- 
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act statements that had formerly been made, 
authorities are duly given for all fixed state- 
ments, supposition is given carefully as suppo- 
sition, and the work is provided with a satis- 
fying index. The temper of the writing, we 
have already said, is very good; we respect 
and appreciate its pious character, and where 
we disagree with it on matters of opinion, we 
find no antagonism excited by any of those 
bad manners that belong to the mere partisan. 
The work is, in fact, a thoroughly respectable 
one, and being so, for the sake of its subject 
it well deserves to be much read. 


CAROLINE 





From the Atheneum. 


CAROLINE SOUTHEY. 


Tne interest which attaches to the memory 
of Caroline Southey, not only as the wife of 
one of the distinguished men of our time, but 
as an author of no common mark herself, 
would warrant an extended notice of her life 
and writings. For many years a confirmed 
invalid, and by the force of circumstances, as 
well as by her own choice, comparatively a 
hermit, little has transpired of her private his- 
tory which is not calculated to provoke rather 
than gratify curiosity. Her life, she used to 
say, must be looked for in her writings; for 
“all her adventures were by the fireside (or 
in her garden) and almost “all her migrations 
from the blue bed to the brown.” 

Caroline Anne Bowles was the only child 
of Captain Charles Bowles, of Buckland. She 
was born 1787, at Buckland, where she re- 
sided all her life, except during the period 
from her marriage, in 1839, to the death of 
Dr. Southey in 1843. 

A charming series of pictures of the youth 
of the young poetess—her habits, feelings, and 
puneiio—~ail be found in her ‘ Birthday/—a 
poem which = mee by several years the 
— of the poetical autobiography of 

Vordsworth, and which may be ranked among 
the most graceful and touching efforts of fe- 
male genius. A “solitary child,” without a 
companion of her own age, and after the death 
of her parents left almost wholly to the care 
of the nurse to whom she makes such grate- 
ful reference in her writings, she became in- 
ured to solitude from her infancy. “If scant 
her stores” 


Of human learning: to her mother-ton 
oo twofold heritage) well nigh confin 
r skill in languages,— 


es 


she displayed at a very early that thirst 

for knowledge which is one of the chastisin 

elements of the poetical character, and whic 

helps to fortify its too exquisitely organized 

= against the daily and hourly accidents 
e:— 
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For every pastime cast upon herself 

(She was an only child, and never knew 

The social pleasures of a school-girl’s life ; 

Books were her playfellows, and trees and 
flowers, 

And murmuring rivulets, and merry birds, 

And painted insects, all were books to her; ) 

And breathed a language from the dawn of sense 

Familiar to her heart. 


Hence the tone of egotism and the minute 
details of her everyday life, which have some- 
times been censured in her writings ;—defects, 
if they should be so considered, of which she 
was hardly conscious herself. Even the com- 
panionship of her father, whilst he lived, ap- 
pears to have encouraged the concentration 
of her entire feelings on herself and the few 
associates of her infancy. How beautiful is 
the following picture :— ; 


My father loved the patient angler’s art, 

And many a summer’s day, from early morn 

To latest evening, by some streamlet’s side, 

We two have tarried; strange companionship ! 

A sad and silent man; a joyous child! 

Yet those were days as I recall them now 

Supremely happy. Silent though he was, 

My father’s eyes were often on his child 

Tenderly eloquent—and his few words 

Were kind and gentle. Never angry tone 

Repulsed me if I broke upon his thoughts 

With childish question. But I learned at last, 

Learned intuitively to hold my peace. 

When the dark hour was on him, and deep sighs 

Spoke the perturbed spirit—only then 

I crept a little closer to his side, 

And stole my hand in his, or on his arm 

Laid my cheek softly: till the simple wile 

Won on his sad abstraction, and he turned 

With a faint smile, and sighed and shook his 
head, 

Stooping toward me; so I reached at last 

Mine arm about his neck and clasped it close, 

Printing his pale brow with a silent kiss. 


For more than twenty years the writings of 
Caroline Bowles were altogether anonymous, 
and although widely circulated and warmly 
appreciated by the public, she was a stranger 
even by name save to a few attached ad- 
mirers and friends ;—like Wordsworth’s ‘ Dar- 
ling of the Spring, she was “an_ invisible: 
thing”—“ a voice, a mystery,”—* still longed 
for, never seen; and it was not until after the 
publication of ‘ Ellen Fitz Arthur,’ and sever- 
al of the pathetic novelettes which she had 
contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine under 
the title of ‘Chapters on Churchyards, that 
her name and identity became known beyond 
that limited circle. Seldom has a writer won 
her way to public acceptance who has been 
so little aided by adventitious circumstances. 
And when her name did become known, few 
of her readers possessed the means of realiz- 
ing the notions they had formed of her iden- 
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tity. Several circumstances combined to fos- 
ter her somewhat morbid passion for seclusion, 
and not the least impulsive of these causes 
may have been an uneasy consciousness of the 
want of those personal endowments which she 
so sincerely admired in others, and which she 
was accustomed to consider essential to the 
success and even comfort of a woman who, 
with whatever intellectual qualifications, ex- 
pected to make | figure in society. The 
ravages of an attack of virulent small-pox in 
her infancy, before Jenner had suggested the 
means of mitigating the scourge, had some- 
what impaired whatever pretensions she might 
originally have had to beauty of face; and a 
diminutive figure and somewhat etcentric 
style of dress, by no means conduced to re- 
pair the defect. 

To the solitary condition of her childhood, 
and the love of retirement thereby engen- 
dered, no less than to the feebleness of her 
general health, however, may chiefly be as- 
cribed a predilection, which had become for 
many years a second nature to her. Among 
the fast friends who had been attracted to her 
by her genius, in the earlier part of her career, 
were the poets Southey and Bowles; the 
former of whom reviewed a volume of her 

ms in a highly complimentary manner, be- 
ore he had any personal knowledge of its 
author, and fn himself of other opportu- 
nities, in the Quarterly Review and elsewhere, 
of testifying his admiration of her genius. 
The affectionate tone in which Bowles used to 
write and speak of “Caroline” to his friends, 
and the coincidence of name, led to a very 
eneral impression that she was his daughter ; 

t, though books of heraldry were consulted, 
with no grave intention to examine authorities 
too minutely if anything like a kinship could 
be traced, no relationship of any kind could 
ever be established between them. These in- 
tamacies restored, in some degree, the elasticity 
of her mind; and the fame achieved by her 
‘Chapters on Churchyards, by stimulating 
her literary ambition, helped to mitigate that 
constitutional melancholy, which had led her 
to dwell too often and too deeply on her own 

rivate ailments and afflictions. Left, by her 
ather, with a modest competence, her author- 
ship was, in the first instance, purely a matter 
of self-gratification and amusement. Nor was 
she ever, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, an “ author by profession.” The book- 
sellers of that period enjoyed a large impunity 
in their dealings with literary men and women, 
—and a work published on the terms of a mu- 
tual division of profits seldom yielded any re- 
muneration to the author. Wordsworth, 
Southey, and other popular writers who be- 
came parties to such arrangements, have de- 
clared, from time to time, that they usually 
found a very Flemish balance of profit. Moore 
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and Crabbe were too astute men of business 
to accept of such an arrangement; and, ac- 
cordingly, obtained from two to three thousand 
guineas a piece for their respective works. 
Caroline Bowles realized but little pecuniary 
advantage by her writings, if we except, per- 
haps, her contributions to Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. She never looked at a bookseller’s ac- 
count, and had she done so, would hardly 
have understood it. Her private means were 
adequate to her simple wants; and she was, 
therefore, seldom induced to write through 
the ordinary stimulus to literary industry ; and 
thus selected those themes for her pen which 
best harmonized with her tastes. 

The cordial friendship which subsisted for 
more than twenty years, between Caroline 
Bowles and Robert Southey—a friendship ce- 
mented by sympathy of’ tastes, coincidence of 
principles, and, above all, by mutual respect 
and esteem—reached its culminating point in 
1839, when, on the 5th of June of that year, 
she accepted him as her husband, and they 
were married at Boldre Church, near Keswick. 
No sacrifice could have been greater than the 
one she was induced to make on the occasion. 
It can be placed beyond all doubt, by those 
who survive her, that she was fully prepared 
for the distressing calamity which impended 
over both. She could have had no mercenary 
motive in the matter, for she resigned a larger 
income on her marriage than she knew she 
could receive at her husband’s death ; indeed, 
the sum bequeathed to her in his will did not 
amount to anything like the income she had 
sacrificed. She consented to unite herself to 
him, with a sure prevision of the awful con- 
dition of mind to which he would shortly be 
reduced; with a certain knowledge of the in- 
jurious treatment to which she might be ex- 
posed, from the purest motive that could actu- 
ate a woman in forming such a connection— 
namely, the faint hope that her devotedness 
and zeal might enable her, if not to avert the 
catastrophe, to acquire at least a legal title to 
minister to the sufferer’s comforts, and watch 
over the few sad years of existence that might 
remain to him. In the six volumes of the 
‘Memoirs and Correspondence,’ edited by his 
son, three lines dismiss the marriage of his 
father with Miss Bowles; and the only further 
mention we find of her in the work is in the 
following extract froma letter addressed by 
the poet to his friend, Mr. Lander, bearing 
date March 31st, 1839,—and a reference to 
Southey’s visit to Buckland in December, 
1830. 
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Reduced in number as my family has been 
within the last few years, my spirits would hard- 
ly recover their habitual and healthful cheerful- 
ness if I had not prevailed on Miss Bowles to 
share my lot for the remainder of our lives, 
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There is just such a disparity of years as is fit- 
ting; we have been acquainted with each other 
more than twenty years, and a more perfect con- 
formity of disposition could not exist; so that 
in resolving upon what must be either the weak- 
est or the wisest act of a sexagenarian’s life, I 
am well assured that, according to human fore- 
sight, I have judged well and acted wisely, both 
for myself and my remaining daughter. 


CAROLINE 


At the date of the marriage, Southey had 
been a widower two years; his former wife 
having been virtually dead to him for many 
more. On his death, until a pension on the 
Civil List was so properly conferred upon her, 
Mrs. Southey—her establishment at Buckland 
having been broken up, and the income which 
enabled her to support it alienated from her— 
was left with means insufficient, in her state 
of health, to provide her with the ordinary 
comforts of life. The following extracts from 
a letter from her to one of her early friends 
illustrates very affectingly her feelings and 
wishes at the period at which it is dated, the 
9th of January, 1851 :— 


What a vision of past years did the sight of 
your handwriting (immediately recognized), and 
the perusal of your letter kindle up. My eyes 
were dimmed by another cause than their natural 
failure before I got through it. A memorable 
period to us both has been the last thirteen 
years. ... For your kind remembrance of me, 
and all your expressions of kindly feeling to- 
wards me, accept my cordial thanks. A long, 
dreary and weary way have I travelled on the 
downhill road, since I last wrote to you. Sore 
beset have I been, but not forsaken; and now 
the end is so near, that I have little more to do 
in this life, than to leave it in charity with all 
men—a lesson hard to learn in some cases, and 
I am such a fallible learner that I humor my in- 
firmity by trying to forget whatever injuries I 
may have received; and to that end avoid as 
much as possible all subjects that may tend to 
rouse the indignant spirit within me, only too 
ready still to be disturbed, “ with sense of intol- 
erable wrong.” In pursuance of this system, I 
made up my mind not to read Mr. Cuthbert 
Southey’s work, nor any notices or reviews of it 
which might appear in newspapers and maga- 
zines. I was well aware that the work must be 
unsatisfactory ; that the editor would have real 
difficulties to contend with, not being qualified 
to meet them successfully ; that much could not 
be known to him which he ought to know, and 
which it behooved a biographer to know; that 
strong prejudices and partialities as well as in- 
competencies would be stumbling blocks in his 
way; andin short, that if I were to read the 
work, I should exclaim at every page, and pro- 
bably be wound up to a severe pitch before I had 
continied and I have not life enough left in 
me to risk such excitement when the risking it 
could do no good. As to all that concerns my- 
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self personally, I hardly gave it a thought. I 
knew that Mr. C. S. would be subject to a revi- 
sion which would not allow any gross insult to 
his father’s widow to pass through the press. 
The truth is known to many of those among the 
most honored and attached of my husband’s 
friends, especially to his and my very dear daugh- 
ter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Warter. The 
whole of my large correspondence with their fa- 
ther has been open to them, and with other con- 
siderable portions of correspondence and valua- 
ble papers, etc., will remain with them when I 
am gone; and they will take care that no inju- 
rious imputations shall cleave to the memory 
of her to whom they have shown the duty and 
affection of children—true children of their fa- 
ther. ‘There was not another man living in the 
world who could have edited the posthumous 
edition of “The Doctor,” and “ Common Place 
Books” so well as Mr. Warter:—his peculiar 
vein of thought and humor, as well as his princi- 
ples, assimilated so admirably with those of my 

usband. . . . Mr. Warter was hard worked in 
many ways ; but this labor of love for his father- 
in-law he could not find it in his heart to refuse. 
The work has cost him dear (and he will have 
no pecuniary remuneration) ; but he does not re- 
gret the cost, and you will see how well he has 
done his work.” 


Among the correspondence referred to in 
the above extract, there are, we have been in- 
formed, upwards of twelve hundred unpub- 
lished letters from the pen of Robert Southey, 
—a selection from which will doubtless be 
published hereafter. 

The death of Mrs. Southey took place at 
Buckland, on the 20th ult. The event had 
long been expected. She seems, indeed, from 
the above extract from her letter, to have an- 
ticipated it more than three years ago. 

he volume which contains ‘ Robin Hood’ 
was written by the poet and his wife in con- 
junction, and contains some of the latest oc- 
casional poems of Mrs. Southey. It is dedi- 
eated to Edith May Warter, her husband’s 
daughter, in a sonnet which begins :— 


papas and friend! my husband’s daughter 
ear, 
Thou who hast been a very Ruth to me; 


—and is conceived throughout in a spirit of 
the truest affection. The order of Mrs. Sou- 
they’s works is as follows: ‘ Ellen Fitz Arthur, 
a Poem’ (1820,—‘ The Widow’s Tale, and 
other Poems’ (1822),—‘ Solitary Hours, Prose 
and Verse’ (1826),—‘ Chapters on Church- 
yards, 2 vols. (1829),— ales of the Fac- 
tories ; and Robin Hood, a Fragment, by the 
late Robert Southey and Caroline Bowles; 
with other Poems’ (1847). 
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